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“TO RIGHT THE WRONG.” 
BY EDNA LYALL. 


The fourth instalment of this popular story will appear in 
the number of Harper's Bazar for July 1st. This novel will 
be issued in special eight-page monthly Supplements. 


FALLING IN LOVE. 


T is singular that the act known as falling in love 


is seldom regarded as deliberate and intentional, 
as entered upon with careful balancing of qualifica- 
tions on both sides, and with thoughtful considera- 
tion of the momentous results it so often brings in its 
train. People fall in love as though a power beyond 
themselves hurled them down a precipice, or sent 
them sliding over slippery grooves along an inclined 
plane with no special volition of their own. ‘‘In 


the spring,” says the poet, ‘‘a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love”; but it is an open 
question whether or not spring has the monopoly of 
these sweet and tender intimations. A young man 
and a young maiden, each alike in life’s spring, very 
naturally are swayed by the gentle and tricksy god, 
who subtly convinces the one that he or she was de- 
signed to make the other's happiness. 

Very slight things determine the course of that 
true love which may run sméoth, or may, according 
to poetry and precedent, find a thousand stumbling- 
blocks in its way. The flush on a satin cheek, the 
dance of a dimple, the flutter of a stray ringlet, the 
grace of a ribbon, the air of a gown, the tone of a 
voice, the shadow of a dainty hat-brim over a dainty 
brow, the slender turn of a hand, the erectness of a 
girl’s figure, the poise of her head, are in themselves 
trifles and perhaps accidents, but they are sufficient 
to attract the persistent wooer, who knows that faint 
heart never won fair lady, and so presses ‘his suit 
until his dearest foe is fain to capitulate. 

In some of the older countries, far away in the 
East, for example, the pleasant and innocent excite- 
ment of falling in love is an unknown quantity, all 
such affairs as matters matrimonial being arranged 
by parents and guardians with the aid of a paid 
agent, who is usually an old woman, brown and 
witchlike, bearing the title of go-between. This 
functionary wears her honors loftily, and has no ob- 
jection to acting as the three fates in one person. 
Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos combined are nothing 
to her so long as she unites families according to 
the custom of her country and pockets the price of 
her diplomacy withal. 

Something not dissimilar to this in reality, though 
widely different in management, is to be seen in the 
manner in which royal marriages are planned, hon- 
est falling in love being a thing not always per- 
missible when one is a prince with a long pedigree, 
or a princess dowered with beauty and fortune. 

Truth to tell, few young people on the globe are 
happier and more to be congratulated than those of 
our own land. They are usually of equal social 
position—that is, those who meet in the same sets are 
appropriately matched as friends and comrades, and 
should they fall in love with one another and desire 
a nearer relationship, no one would frown. Despite 
the fact that fathers are not prone to smile benig- 
nantly at first sight on the lover who comes begging 
for a daughter's hand, that mothers candidly confess 
to a sentiment of distaste when they think from afar 
of the girl who will eventually claim first place in 
the affections of their sons, yet in the end the new 
arrangement is pleasantly accepted, and the heads of 
the old home are very happy in planning for the new 
one 

Mothers-in-law are maligned only by the vulgar 
and unthinking. In real life they are most loyally 
and tenderly beloved, and their sons-in-law and 
daughters-in-law honor and esteem them as if they 
were of their own blood. 

In cottage kitchen and farm lane, under the soft- 
ened gas jets of city mansions, on shaded verandas, 
by the moaning sea, on the mountain-side, in the 
coach, on the tennis-ground, in all sorts of places, 
the beautiful dear old story is forever being told. 
The money market is dull or the reverse, stocks 
rise and fall, thrones totter, political revolutions take 
place, the world’s great games of chance are played; 
but heedless of these and undisturbed by them, the 
boys and girls grow up. And amid all the chances 
and changes this one thing keeps the Eden freshness, 
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blesses multitudinous lives,and wears upon it the ab- 
solute charm of novelty in every recurring season— 
this old-fashioned falling in love. 


COAXING A DELICATE APPETITE. 


VERY mother knows how hard it is to coax a delicate 
child to eat. The little one tries his best, but he picks 
at his food like a bird, we say, a morsel here, a bit there, 
forgetful that the comparison halts, because nothiag alive is 
so ravenously hungry, and snatches at food so greedily in 
such frantic haste to devour it, as a young bird. The child 
is not usually like this. He is, if not spoiled by over-famil- 
iarity with sweets, healthily ready for a meal in the middle 
of the day, but he simply cannot eat heartily at breakfast- 
time, and it is cruel to compel him to do so. 

A little ingenious contrivance on the part of a nurse or 
mother will often induce a little one to eat; beguile him to 
do this, in fact, when he is hardly aware of the coaxing. 
The mother will tell a story of the captive down in the dark 
cave, who watched for the little trap-door to be lifted, and 
the kind friend outside to send in a tempting bit of food. 
Poor captive, who would else have starved, and pop, presto! 
opens the rosebud mouth, which is the trap-door, and down 
goes the bit of food, or the spoonful of porridge, or the drink 
of sweet milk, to the prisoner below, supposed to be in the 
cave of the stomach. 

It is possibly a piece of bread-and-butter, which cannot 
resolve itself into anything but an offence until it is invested 
with the glamour of romance. A pretty story to this effect 
is related in the Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne, who, writing to 
his absent wife of the various domestic happenings, tells of 
one of the children who was averse to his luncheon. ‘‘I told 
him,” says the father, ‘‘ that there was wheat in his bread, 
and he ate it immediately.” 

A little art, a little skill, a little fancy, and the repulsive 
diet becomes attractive. ‘‘I cut Milly’s biscuit into fan- 
tastic shapes, flowers, birds, chessmen, when she cannot eat 
it just plain,” said a mother, one day, “and then it is quite 
amusing to see how, one by one, she will manage to con- 
sume the roses, the wrens, and the black and white knights 
and pawns.” 

A school-girl, as a rule, dislikes very much to take her 
luncheon to school with her. She has left the breakfast 
table only a few moments ago, and the luncheon hour is the 
length and breadth of the morning away. One dear little 
mother, living not too far from her daughter's school-room, 
pays no attention to this very natural disrelish, but takes 
pains to surprise the child by sending her an appetizing 
little luncheon at the noon hour, some delicate sandwiches, 
or some cake and fruit. And this is always welcomed with 
gratitude. 

The appetite of a convalescent or of an invalid cannot be 
compelled. It must always be coaxed, and to this end the 
nurse or attendant will not neglect the little touches which 
make the appearance of a repast inviting or otherwise. The 
delicate china, the fastidiously clear glass, clean linen, and 
shining silver, a flower on the tray, and, if possible, a sur- 
prise in the viands, are worth more than the little trouble 
they cost in the good they accomplish. Strength is sustained 
by food, and good digestion waits on appetite, and appetite 
is coy, and must be courted, since a person recovering from 
illness is not a tramp or a ploughman, though frequently as 
nearly in a starving condition as either of these at meal- 
time. 


A WORD FOR THE BABIES. 


‘JHE baby, bathed and powdered and dressed in the finest 

and daintiest robes which a mother’s love and taste can 
procure, is tucked into its luxurious little carriage and sent 
out with the nurse for an airing. The nearest park, if the 
baby live in town, is the selected spot, and thither the nurse 
trundles her charge, to find other babies and other nurses 
awaiting her, the babies winking and blinking on their pil- 
lows, the nurses cheerfully hobnobbing together or flirting 
contentedly with the uniformed policemen who stroll in 
leisurely fashion up and down the walks, warning children 
and vagrants to ‘‘ keep off the grass.” 

At home the mother is busy with her sewing, or her book, 
or her correspondence. The baby is off her mind for the 
moment, and her hands are free for other duties. Has she 
not a right to this breathing-spell, and does she not need it, 
since no hard day’s work done by laboring man or woman 
ever quite equals in strain on vitality and drain on strength 
the exclusive care for hours upon hours of a little creature 
whose helplessness and whose preciousness alike lay it as a 
burden in one’s arms and on one’s heart? 

But dear mother! if she could see her baby in the park as 
the baby is often seen and pitied by compassionate strangers! 
The sun beats down on the little face, blindingly pouring 
its beams in the delicate eyes. The flies crawl over it! It 
frets and fusses and fidgets, and the nurse bounces and 
jostles it up and down or allows it to fret undisturbed. If 
old enough to assert its will and show its temper, the nurse 
perhaps loses her temper and asserts her will, and i!l-treats 
the little creature; though, to do justice to the foreign pea- 
sant women who usually officiate in our nurseries, they are 
seldom actively unkind. Ignorance and indifference may 
be charged upon them, not deliberate cruelty nor brutality. 

But ignorance sometimes works as directly to unfortunate 
results as does intention. Babies have been mysteriously 
injured, sometimes have been crippled for life, through falls 
and bumps received when in the hands of nurses, who never 
mentioned the upsetting of the little equipage; the frantic 
rush homeward in the impending shower with the carriage 
thumping over the stones; the fright from dogs or whoop- 
ing boys. 

A mother should keep her nurse under surveillance until 
she positively Anows that the young woman is trustworthy. 
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4.n elderly or middle-aged woman, pillowy and plump, 
kind-hearted and conscientious, is a better dependence than 
a ‘lately landed” damsel from Ireland, Denmark, or France. 

Such women, often of gentle breeding and gvod education, 
may be found and attached to one’s nursery if trouble and 
pains be taken. They command high wages, but they are 
worth all they cost, and the babies they care for are almost 
as well off as those whose own mothers look after them 
personally by night and by day. 





ON THE MADISON SQUARE ROOF GARDEN. 


RS. CLYTE was 

in a mood for crit- 
icism to-day. She is 
subject to attacks of 
this kind now and 
then. I rather enjoy 
them than por Fn 
ereape because they 
reveal so much of her- 


Srey 
self. I rather enjoy, 
too—now that one may 


sit outside in the cool green of Mrs. Van Twiller’s veranda, 
and one has certain privileges which were social death in 
winter, as now and then a cigarette with the teacup, and 
the comfort of leaning a little back in one’s chair and rest- 
ing the head there—I rather enjoy, under these conditions, 
watching Mrs. Clyte as she talks. She is somewhat thinner 
than she was, but she has the same grace yet erectness of 
pose, the same air of fine distinction, the same indescribable 
manner as she speaks. 

‘*I never understood her before, often as I've seen her,” 
said Mrs. Clyte, ‘‘ but I gave myself up to studying her last 
night on the roof garden. Yes, the Madison Square Roof 
Garden, not the other.” We had been talking of Mrs. Lan- 
singburgh, who had rushed in among us for a moment, 
kissed Mrs. Van Twiller, flattered everybody, invited me 
to dine at eight, dropped half her bundles, and was off again 
in something less than ninety seconds. I do not mean the 
Mrs. Jonathan Lansingburgh of Stuyvesant Square, but the 
Mrs. Great Lansingburgh, who was Miss Anthony, of Los 
Angeles. 

‘She was there last night,” Mrs. Clyte continued, “and I 
was there too. One has to go if one’s in town. It’s rather 
amusing, I find. Everybody goes, from the foreign minister 
just home from his mission to the woman with the baby. 
All the brides are there, and all the men in town, and all 
the men from out-of-town who want to know who is here. 
All the men with wives away are there too, either with 

roups of men, or some sister, or some well-established fam- 
fly circle. No one goes there, any more than to Delmoni- 
co's, in any other way. Then there’s the young man who 
hasn’t known yet whether to wear his white straw hat. One 
sat near me last night. Then there's some one of the direc- 
tors always in the private box with his wife—there between 
the columns. facing the stage, that curious box with its 
tightly closed iron gates, its little square table and straight 
chairs, its solitary bottle, and its one privileged visitor. I 
never look toward it without thinking of some family mau- 
soleum of the Pére-la-Chaise and a party of mourners who 
have outgrown their grief enough to discuss it. Of course 
Mrs. Lansingburgh was in there for a moment. I don't 
know how she managed it. But it did not give her freedom 
enough, and she was out . She insisted on havin 
nothing to drink, then drank half her husband's Seltzer a 
lemon juice in hurried sips, and was off at another table 
talking to yourig Hamilton Walden and that pretty niece of 
Mrs. Wharton's. She was quite unconscious of the girl's 
face as she approached. I don’t know any other woman 
who would dare to move about alone in public places. But 
I know now why she’s always amiable. It’s so easy to be 
if you never care for any one thing more than another. 
She's like a swallow that skims along the stream without 
ever dipping into it. I believe she skims along the surface 
of affections in just that same way. Sometimes I wonder 
if she’s even dipped into affections for her family or is ever 
involved by them. She has too much energy for special 
devotion. ave you ever seen anything like it? It helps 
her, I suppose, in her rebounds away from points of interest. 
But neither the heat nor the sultriness of this week has 
kept her away from what she wanted to see. Last Sunday 
she was on the top of Orange Mountain for Children day, 
then on Thursday at Palmer's for the ‘Baby Ruth Fresh 
Air Fund,’ where the children played. Before she came 
last night she had gone to the opening of the Loan Exhibi- 
tion at the Academy of Design. Why, who's that? I bear 
her voice again. She's come for her pocket-book, I sup- 
pose. I see it lying there now under the tea table where 
she dropped it.” 


FATHER'S RIGHTS. 


‘(\HERE is one class in the community—one patient, hard- 
working, long-suffering, and uncomplaining class—who 
never strike for their rights, concerning whom little is said, 
and yet who demand our sympathy and our concern. We 
refer to fathers. Mothers are adored in art, exploited in 
literature, heralded in song, and embalmed in memory. If 
a boy goes safely through mumps, measles, and malaria, his 
mother is commended for her care of his physical life. If 
he does well at school, the teachers are sure that he has a 
sympathetic and judicious mother, who spurs him on and 
keeps him to the mark. If he becomes a great man—great 
anywhere, in politics, statesmanship, war, or engineering, 
no matier what—we are told that his mother was an eminent 
woman, and that he derived his intellectual acumen and his 
moral balance from her. Monuments are erected to the 
mothers of great men; but who ever in his wildest dreams 
imagined the building, by subscription or otherwise, of a 
monument to the father of a general, a poet, or a musician? 

The father is, as a rule, in the background when the biog- 
raphy is written, and this is in keeping with the very modest 
share he has in the home, which he pays for and provides 
with comforts and luxuries. He may be permitted to carve 
the roast at the dinner table, but what does he know of the 
merry informality of the daily luncheon? 

The bills are probably his to defray, but of the charming 
excitement of shopping, the manifold delights of looking 
over the rich stuffs in the shop, and the gleaming silver 
and translucent china in big warehouses, what does he 
know? He does not even, as a rule, buy the birthday and 
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Christmas gifts which are bestowed in his name, His very 
gift-making is done, so to speak, by proxy, mamma and the 
girls choosing for him whatever presents he makes. His 
part in all the pomp that fills the circuit of the summer hills 
is usually just to pay the bills, for money-making and money- 
earning are his part of the contract, while his wife does the 
spending. 

Fathers are often, much against their will, forced to play 
the réle of the family ogre. Weak-minded mothers from 
time immemorial have threatened naughty children with the 
terrors of paternal discipline. ‘‘If you don’t behave your- 
self I'll tell your father!’ The maternal slipper is supposed 
to be less terrifying to childhood in revolt than the rod in the 
hands of the other and sterner parent. But most children, 
if with facile amiability they did not forget the pangs and 
mischances of nursery existence, would testify in after-life 
that their punishments generally came from irritated and 
impatient mothers, not from fathers, who are proverbially 
slow to correct, and tolerant of passing tantrums. In that 
whimsical and beautiful lyric, “‘ Litthke Mamma,” Mr. Charles 
Henry Webb avers, 


‘*My umbrella’s the pony, if any; 
None ride on mamma’s parasol. 
I'm supposed to have always the penny 
For bonbons and beggars and all. 
My room is the one where they clatter. 
Am I reading, or writing, what matter ? 
My knee is the one for a trot, 
My foot is the stirrup for Dot; 
If his fractions get into a snarl, 
Who straightens the tangles for Karl? 
Who bounds Massachusetts and Maine, 
And tries to bound flimsy old Spain ? 
Why, 
It is I, 
Not little mamma !” 


All undeniably true. No wonder that a recent popular 
melody clamors pathetically in its refrain, ‘‘A song for 
father too”! 

Let us look at the whole affair in a spirit of candor. 
What are some rights of fathers? Surely to be enter- 
tained in the evening by the games or the music that he 
loves. Cribbage or whist or backgammon, somebody 
should be ready and have time to play with him. If he 
prefer ‘“‘ Yankee Doodle” and ‘‘Home, Sweet Home” to 
other and more intricate strains, and expresses a liking for 
English words rather than for Italian or German phrases in 
the songs his daughter sings, has not he a right to be con- 
sidered? Is it fair that a monopoly of the children’s thanks 
for all favors and indulgences should go to the mater, the 
pater sitting unheeded by? If he waxes declamatory and 
argumentative now and then, who else has so much reason? 
Let him tell his favorite stories, though they be twice-told 
tales, and listen and applaud. So much at least is due to 
the man of the house. As he bestows more than any other 
member of the family on the family’s pleasures and needs, 
and receives less in proportion than any other, as he sees his 
children only on Sundays and in the evenings, as he works 
hard and ungrudgingly, let the rest of the household look 
out for father’s rights. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SHOT CREPON GOWNS. 


MONG recent importations of French fabrics for sum- 
mer use at the sea-shore or mountains are many shot 
crépons for the best gowns for calling and afternoon wear. 
Some of these crépons are all wool; others are partly silk; 
all are deeply crinkled, and have two or more contrastin 
colors intimately interwoven. Surah silks are also provid 
in blended colors like those of crépon. The sunset silks and 
crépons combine blue or purple with gold; sunrise is shown 
in rose and gray tints of the dawn, and the so-called rain- 
bow surah is woven in half a dozen different colors, spread- 
ing from selvage to selvage. Félix combines these shot 
woollen and silk fabrics most happily using very thin glacé 
crépon for close lower sleeves, and a silk-lined skirt trimmed 
with lengthwise bias straps of the same stitched on the edges 
and extending from knee to foot. A full gathered guimpe 
and large soft puffs for the upper sleeves are of the sunset 
silk, and to this is added still more color in a bolero jacket 
of red chuddah wool, nearly covered with Persian embroid- 
ery. A second crépon gown of similar coloring has plaid 
shot surah for sleeves, with the draped revers of the waist 
and festooned frills on the skirt trimmed with narrow rows 
of guipure and scalloped edging of the same lace. 


FRENCH OUTING GOWNS. 


A crinkled appearance is given to new French serges; in- 
stead of being widely twilled as English serges are, they are 
woven in short dashes that give the cré effect. These 
are made up by a famous Parisian firm, Fischer & Robert, 
in combination with white hop-sacking, as yachting gowns, 
with a blouse waist and a draped skirt. The blue serge 
waist has a square yoke, to which the full blouse is added 
in French gauging of alternate long and short stitches; the 
front opens on a sailor shirt of white sacking, on which is 
embroidered a yacht in full sail, and there is a double sailor 
collar, one of blue over a deeper white sacking collar that 
has in each corner 4 oe wrought vessel with closely 
furled sails. A sash belt is of white sacking, laid in folds 
around the waist, and knotted to hang low on the left. 
Large full-topped blue sleeves droop on close white lower 
sleeves. The skirt is turned up to the belt on the right side, 
as if caught up in haste, yet most gracefully, and discloses 
a white sacking under-skirt, on which is embroidered the 
largest yacht of all on the costume. 

A second outing «ress by the same Paris firm is of red and 
white wool cords forming stripes, gay enough to brighten 
the scene whether worn in the mountains or at sea. The 
front of the round waist has two half-handkerchief ends 
sewed in the side seams and tied in a knot low on the bust, 
with the space above of white surah a a shirt in 
four box pleats with clusters of tucks between, and a high 
pleated collar with ruffled top. A pleated girdle of red ben- 
galine is straight across the front, and is drawn up in re- 
versed V shape in the gathered striped back. Two large 
puffs ofdhe striped goods form the upper half of the sleeves 


under ruffled epaulettes, and the close lower sleeves are of 
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skirt or flounce cut in wide yet shallow scallops, and piped 
with a fabric in Persian of which the shirt waist is 
made. A dark green gown that is almost black has a triple 
skirt of crépon, and a with triple collarette of China 
silk of the same dark green shade, with each frill piped with 
pale yellow silk. 

NAVY BLUE AND WHITE. 


Notwithstanding the introduction of new combinations of 
colors, the most popular dark dresses for summer are those 
of navy blue with white trimmings. These reappear year 
after year in va arrangements, not only because they 
are generally becoming and suitable alike for the young and 
the old, but because they are the coolest-looking of all dark 
dresses. In their latest manifestation these gowns are of 
sheer wool crépon, with narrow insertions of creamy gui- 
pure in row after row around the skirt and on the shoulder 
ruffles and sleeves. Sometimes seven insertions, sometimes 
eleven, are used to bring the uppermost row high around 
the hips. In other gowns the insertions are confined to the 
waist in cross rows for those who are long-waisted, and in 
lengthwise stripes for those with short waist. The skirt 
has then a gored flounce beginning at the knee and headed 
with a ruche of blue or black satin ribbon, which may also 
be repeated at the foot. Dresses of inexpensive India silks 
or of dark blue cottons, either batistes or organdy muslins, 
have a foundation skirt covered with three flounces, each 
bordered with the narrow white guipure insertion with 
straight edges, or else with one mitred or scalloped edge that 
gives a pretty finish. In some blouse waists of such dresses 
two wider rows of insertion form the trimming, the lower 
row passing around directly under the armholes, while above 
this in front and back is another row crossing from armhole 
toarmhole. The insertion may be introduced in the puffs 
at the upper part of the sleeves, but it is more usual to leave 
these of the plain blue fabric, and have many horizontal in- 
sertions in the close lower sleeves. 


VARIOUS WHITE GOWNS. 


Ten white dresses in a room and no two alike shows the 
variety to be found in these immaculate summer toilettes, 
to be completed by white sailor hats of straw or of glazed 
leather, white canvas shoes, and white silk parasol with 
Dresden china handle. The first two gowns were of 
linen duck, one made with an Eton jacket, the other with 
a belted coat, each with the skirt cut off at the knee, and 
finished with a shaped flounce to the foot. A third gown 
of creamy camel’s-hair had shoulder ruffles, and a flounce to 
the knee of white Limerick lace, with a stock-collar and gir- 
die of satin folds. A dimity dress with corded stripes had 
three ruffles on the skirt, and wide shoulder frills trimmed 
with entre deux of narrow open-patterned embroidery. A 
white hop-sacking dress for yachting had a blazer belted 
with folds of white satin over a shirt waist of salmon-color- 
ed China silk made with a fluffy frill down the front nar- 
rowly edged with Valenciennes. The gored skirt has satin 
folds around it in five bands, the uppermost reaching the 
hips. A serge outing dress with Eton jacket opens on a 
double-breasted waistcoat of the same, with rows of white 
Hercules braid on the skirt. A pin-dotted Swiss muslin 
frock of pure white—not cream-tinted—has distinctly yel- 
low lace flounces at the knee and foot, with girdle and stock- 
collar of yellow satin on the round waist. re one pate of 
white English serge has an open coat with butterfly collar 
opening on a shirt waist of white linen lawn finely dotted 
with red, made up with lengthwise insertions of narrow 
— in front, back, and sleeves, and also around the 

ra collar and belt. The ninth dress, of white batiste, 
had five insertions of Valenciennes around the skirt, and a 
flounce of the same lace at the foot. The belted waist fast- 
ened in the back was trimmed with crosswise insertions 
that were repeated on the close lower sleeves below the full 
puffed top. Last of all was a nainsook dress for one wear- 
ing mourning, with insertions of ‘‘ footing” in the flounces 
and in the shoulder ruffles and sleeves. White gros grain 
ribbon formed the high collar and a wide belt. Surely here 
is variety enough for a girl to choose from and wear white 
all summer long. 

VARIETIES. 


A new hop-sacking of light weight with surface like alpaca 
is imported from Paris for midsummer dresses for out-of- 
town wear. It comes in clear red and in navy blue, and is 
prettily marked with dots and dashes of white or of cream- 
color. 

Reefer jackets of brown holland accompanied by a walk- 
ing skirt of the same are cool summer costumes: sold for 
$16 50 to $20. The jacket is well lapped in front, and fast- 
ened by large pearl buttons. The skirt is cut off above the 
knee, and completed by a gored flounce of six breadths. 

The “ feather-weight wrapper” of black or dark-colored 
surah is a useful and comfortable garment to be worn by 
day or at night in the sleeping-car on long journeys. It is 
made in simple Mother Hubbard fashion, with an unlined 

oke, gathered — breadths, and very large sleeves. 

urdon lace or ru of the surah outline the yoke and 
form a ruche or turned-down collar, with sleeves to match. 

White ribbons are taking the place of black as a stock- 
collar, girdle, and shoulder-knots on summer frocks of batiste 
and organdy. 

The serpentine waist is another name for the surplice blouse 
that crosses over in front and is tied at the back of the waist. 
To this is now added the serpe flounce, beginning on 
the left of the hips and winding’ in spiral fashion three or 
five times around the skirt, to cease under a chow at the foot 
on the left side. SiS 

Riding-habits of brown hollatid ure made by tailors for 
midsummer wear. They have around liabit basque mceting 
over a waistcoat of the sathe’or.of white drill, and are worn 
with a white lawn or black sati@'tie arid white collar. The 
holland skirt is cut precisely as if made of heavy Melton. 

Face veils of white or colored net or grenadine have two 
or three narrow stripes as a border on the lower selvage. 
All veils are now deep enough to pass under the chin. 

Thanks for information are due Miss Swirzer; Madame 
BARNEs; and Messrs. AnNoLD, ConsTaBLe, & C».; JAMES 
McCreery & Co.; and Stern Broruers. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





PICTURE AND TEXT. By HENRY JAMES. Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. (In “‘ Harper’s Ameri- 
can Essayists.’’) 


HEATHER AND SNOW. A Novel. By GeEorGE Mac Don- 
ALD, Author of ‘‘ Alec Forbes,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE STORY OF A STORY, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25. 


EVERYBODY’S BOOK OF CORRECT CONDUCT: Being 
Hints on Every-day Life. By Lapy M. Coin and M. 
FRENCH-SHELDON. Square 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
75 cents. 


PRACTICAL LAWN- TENNIS. By JAMES DwicutT, M.D. 
With Illustrations from Instantaneous Photographs. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY. Illustrated. A Short His- 
tory of the English People. By J. R. Green. Edited 
by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss Kate NorGate. With 
Portrait, Colored Plates, Maps, and Many Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops. Vol. 1. and Il. now ready. $5 oo per Volume. 
Vol. Ill. in Press. 


RAFTMATES. By KirRK Munroe, Author of ‘‘Canoe- 
mates,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. (‘‘ Harper’s Young People Series.’’) 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF AN OLD MAID. By LILIAN BELL. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$1 25. 


PRIMARY CONVICTIONS: Being Discussions on Sub- 
jects Conriected with the Evidences of Christianity 
(Columbia College Lectures, 1892). By WILLIAM 
ALEXANDER, D.D., Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the Compromise 
of 1850. By JAMES ForD RuHopeEs. Vol. I., 1850- 
1854; Vol. II., 1854-1860. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $5 00. (Second Edition.) 


THE WORLD OF CHANCE. A Novel. By WILLIAM DEAN 
HOWELLS. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF HAWTHORNE. Personal Recollec- 
tions of Nathaniel Hawthorne. By HORATIO BRIDGE. 
Illustrated. 16mo,Cloth,Ornamental,Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $1 25. 


THE DICTATOR. A Novel of Politics and Society. By 
Justin McCartuy, M.P. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


WHITE BIRCHES. A Novel. By ANNIE ELIoT. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SINGING. By CLARA KATHLEEN 
ROGERS. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


A GOLDEN WEDDING, and Other Tales. By-RuTH Mc- 
ENERY STUART. Illustrated. Post 5vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 


JANE FIELD. A Novel. By Mary E. WILKINS. Illustrat- 
ed. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


KATHARINE NORTH. A Novel. By MariA LOuISE POOL. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornz mental, $1 25. 


WOLFENBERG. A Novel. By WILLIAM BLACK. 
trated. 12mo,Cloth, $1 50. 


ATHELWOLD. A Play. By AMELIE RIVEs. - Illustrated. 
Printed with Wide Margins on Deckel-edged Paper. 
16mo, Bound in Cloth, $1 25. 


TIME’S REVENGES. A Novel. By DAviD CnurisTIE 
Murray. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Illus- 


THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. By the Hon. Sir ARTHUR 
Gorpvon. With Photogravure Portrait. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 00. (“* The Quéen’s Prime Ministers Series.’’) 


HARPER’S BLACK AND WHITE SERIES. Latest Issues: 


THE DECISION OF THE COURT. A Comedy. By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

PHILLIPS BROOKS. By Rev. ARTHUR Brooks, D.D. 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. An Address. By JOHN 
Wuite CHADWICK. 

THE RIVALS. A Story. By FRrANcoIS Coppée, 
Translated by WALTER LEARNED. 

THE UNEXPECTED GUESTS. A Farce. 
DEAN HOWELLS. 

SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE TRADE IN AFRICA. By 
HENRY M. STANLEY. 

THE JAPANESE BRIDE. By NAOMI TAMURA. 

GILES COREY, YEOMAN. A Play. By Mary E. WIL- 
KINS. 

lilustrated. 


By WILLIAM 


32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents each. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. HARPER'S CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 





ON THE VERANDA. 
BY CURISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


K' ERY year Americans manifest a greater fondness for 
4 out-door lift In no way is this shown more decidedly 
than in the growing fashion of veranda decoration. The 
kl day of narrow piazzas and tiny porches has gone by. 
Instead of those ar mg wide verandas, roomy loggias, 
broad balconies. In planning a country house the piazza 
receives probably more consideration than any other item in 
the buiiding It is not enough, either, to furnish this al 
fresco drawing-room simply with chairs and benches. It 


must be a thing of beauty as well as a joy forever. 





BLovuse witn CoLLARETTE 


For pattern and description see No. IX. on pattern-sheet Supplement 
Che best furniture for a veranda is of bamboo or wicker 
Low lounging chairs, great easily swinging rockers, a lounge 
or settee, a light table or two that may serve to hold work 
baskets, books, and a vase of flowers, or for the afternoon 
tea-tray, are the principal requisites 
But the furnishing must not stop here. A few matting 
rugs are the best floor-covering, although Japanese and 
Turkish or Persian rugs are more luxurious. The matting 


can stand weather, however, and does not have to be hastily 
gathered up and carried into the house in case of a sudden 


snower 


In arranging the veranda for a summer sitting-room, the 
probability that there will be many of these same shewers 
should be borne in mind. It is hardly worth while to have 
anything on the piazza that will be seriously injured by rain 


or mist. The one exception to this rule may be made in fa- 


Surr vor Boy rrom 10 To 12 Years orp. 
For pattern and descrip!ion see No. JIT. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 











HARPER’S BAZAR 


Youne Lapy’s Summer Eventne Gown. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Arron ror Gm rrom 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern aud description see No. X11. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


vor of the indispensable cushions, but these may be readily 
carried out and in morning and evening, so that their care 
need not be a burden. 

+ Cushions of all kinds have received so much attention 
during the past few years that there seems to be very little 
left to say about them. Those for veranda use should, of 
course, be substantially made, with covers that will wash. 
There is an endless variety of stuffs from which to choose 
the covering. With all the new artistic materials that have 
recently been offered the public, perhaps there is nothing 
that gives more general satisfaction than that good old 
stand-by Turkey red. It is inexpensive and durable, wash- 
es well, and gives that needed touch of brilliant color which 
brings out the other points of the room. Less striking but 
as useful is denim, but this demands some ornamentation of 
embroidery to be pretty, while the Turkey red requires no 
such adornment. Ginghamsin large gay Madras plaids are 
excellent for covers. The checked and crossbarred crash that 
is used for dancing cloths makes admirable cushion covers, 
for it comes in effective colors, is very strong, and washes 
perfectly. Of Japanese goods there are enough and to 
spare. ‘The cushions may be made square, round, or oblong, 
with ruffles or without, The wide frills, whether single or 
double, add much to the beauty of the cushion. 

A word concetning filling of the cushions. Of course 
feathers or do thé ne plus ultra of luxury, and if 
the pillows are not allowed to get damp, there is no reason, 
except that of @xpense, why anything else should be used. 
As substitutes, however, moss (such as is employed for stuff- 
ing mattresses), hair, excelsior, and, last but not least, fresh 
hay, may be employed with satisfactory results. The chief 
caution to be given concerning these is against under-stuffing. 
All these fillings become packed and lumpy after a while, 
and the cases should be filled to overflowing in the first 

place. 
P To shelter the veranda from the sun and the rain, curtains 
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are not altogether satisfactory, although they are often used. 
They exclude every vestige of breeze, and make what 
should be an airy nook as c asatent. The East Indian 
tatties might be copied with advantage. These are curtains 
or shades woven of fragrant Jemon-grass, and are hung on 
the cuter side of the veranda. In the heat of the tropic day 
they are frequently s = with water, and as the breeze 
plays through them it is deliciously cooled and scented. As 
substitutes for these, the Japanese sidarris may serve. They 
are of split bamboo or , and keep out the sun without 
altogether impeding the breeze. hey come in several 
s and lengths, and are not expensive. 
There may be many other comforts and ornaments added 





Biouse House Dress. 
For diagram and description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


to the veranda furnishing. Against the wall of the house 
may hang a little bookcase for holding summer novels and 
magazines. A Japanese wall picture or banner of bamboo 
will be effective. A pocket for newspapers may have its 
gunce, and a rack in which may be caught palm-leaf and 
apanese fans to serve either for use or beauty. A screen 
is a desideratum to shut off an obtrusive ray of sunshine, or 
to make a cozy sheltered corner for the invalid or elderly 
member of the piazza party. Such a screen should be of 
wood or bamboo, and covered with matting, and this may 
be left plain or decorated in oils, so that it, will stand damp- 
ness without — 

The hammocks must not be forgotten. Perhaps the most 
luxurious is the closely woven variety that is furnished 





Marie Antorvette Ficav.—[For Front View see 
Page 512.] 
For diagram and description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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with a cushion, and a deep 
fringe or curtain at the sides, 
By all means have the ham- 
mocks in bright yet harmoni- 
ous colors, and see to it that 
ropes and supports are secure 
enough to avert all danger of 
falls. 

In many localities any at- 
tempt to light a veranda in the 
evening offers so cordial and 
pementy accepted an invita- 
tion to the mosquitoes that un- 
fortunate biped guests are 
forced to flee the scene. Under 
such circumstances darkness, 
subdued only by starlight or 
moonlight, is preferable to any 
artificial illumination. But in 
those favored spots where 
mosquitoes may be braved with 
impunity a very pretty effect 
may be produced by softened 
lights. A charming result was 
achieved at one country house, 
where the veranda roof rested 
on brick arches, by hanging 
from the centre of each arch a 
brakeman’s lantern. One was 
red, one green, one white. The 
beautiful pierced brass lanterns 
studded with colored glass are 
also admirable for veranda use; 
and for the table a tiny fairy- 
lamp half hidden in flowers is 
a pleasing bit of brightness. If 
the hanging lamps are not sus- 
pended in the arches, they 
should swing from hooks 
screwed to the roof of the 
piazza. 

It goes without saying that 
rowing plants are the most 
peautiful and suitable orna- 
ments for a veranda. Climb 
ing vines, honeysuckle, wista- 
ria, clematis, woodbine, morn 
ing-glories—any of these makes 
a more graceful and attractive 
curtain than Japanese sidarris 





Fig. 1.—Créron Gown witt BoLero 
JACKET. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Frock ror GIRL FROM 
4 tro 6 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. X. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Frock ror CHILD FROM 
1 To 3 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No, XL 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Dovunt® Carre wirna Hoop. 


For pattern and description see No. VI. 


on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Inpta Stux Gown wirn SiLK 
Mustin AND Jer. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 3.—FRrock ror Grr. FROM 
2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No, V. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





ot Indian ‘atties. . Flowers in 
window - boxes, rustic stands, 
diower-pots, or hanging baskets 
should never be lacking, and a 
very pretty and esint effect 
may be produced vy setting or 
namental pots or vases of flow- 
ers on the edge of the veranda, 
in the style made familiar to us 
by Kate Greenaway pictures. 


INSIGNIFICANCE. 


NE of the greatest advan- 

tages of the beginner in 
climbing the ladder of fame is 
the very quality he is so anx- 
ious to throw away—his insig- 
nificance. The ladder of fame 
begins low down, on the 
ground, like other ladders. Its 
foot is surrounded by a crowd 
of eager strugglers, each tryin 
to gain the step which hall 
put his head above the common 
crowd and make him the mark 
of alleyes. But the rounds of 
this ladder are slippery, and, to 
his sorrow and mortification, 
the novice makes many a mis- 


step. 

Bhppy is the man who makes 
all his —, low down. 
The man who slips and gets up 
again many times in the begin- 
ning is he who, having gained 
a sure foothold, keeps it, and 
afterward goes steadily up. 
His mistakes escape notice; 
they are lost in the crowd of 
other mistakes. The errors 
which would be fatal later, 
when made in the beginning 
are but the lessons by which 
he learns to hold himself erect 
while he climbs. And so he 
may take comfort in the sim- 
ple nursery rhyme, ‘‘if at first 
you don’t succeed, try, try 
again.” 


Fig. 4.—Crékron Gown wirn Rreson 


TRIMMING, 


For deacription see pattern-shect Supplement 








"AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
See {llustration of page 508. 
\ THEN the average European, and especially the aver- 
age Englishman, thinks of America or o American 
characteristics, he nearly always thinks of the bigness of the 
country and the bigness of the ideas of the ple. They 


think that an American could never take pride in anything 
at all unless persuaded that it was the biggest thing on 
earth. Those who have come over here to visit the World’s 


Fair in Chicago have not had to part with this preconceived 
notion, for they have seen not only the largest aggregation 
of buildings ever devoted to an industrial exhibition, but 
they have seen, as one of these buildings, the largest build- 
ing ever erected in the world—a building so big that either 


the French or the German or the Russian army could be 
mobilized upon the floor were that floor free of exhibits. 
But these European visitors have learned something more, 
for which they were not entirely prepared. They have 


learned that while Americans do value bigness in itself, the 
value other things more, and require that when a thing 
big its other merits shall justify its bigness. So thor- 
oughly have the makers of the exhibition in Chicago been 
imbued with this idea that they provoked Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner to say, after visiting Jackson Park and looking on 


the White City, that the buildings were such aa might have 
been expected in Paris, while those of the last Paris show 
were such as might have been expected in Chicago. And 
so with the exhibits within the buildings. Though the 


space was very great indeed, the most careful selection has 
been made, and only such things as were actually worthy to 
be shown have been admitted. The exclusions that this 
policy of selection made necessary occasioned heert-burnings 


in some and anger in others, but it assured a good exhibition, 

This largest building in the world, to which allusion has 
been made, is that set apart for the exhibition of manufac- 
tures and liberal arts, and the picture printed in this number 
of the Bazar gives a view down the main street, Columbia 
Avenue, with its mosques, palaces, kiosks, and brilliant pa- 
vilions on either side, and the clock tower in the centre of the 
avenue, at its intersection with another avenue running 
at right angles. This clock tower is in the very centre of 
the building itself, and in the streets that run from this 
centre up and down the building and across it are located 
the foreign sections, in which are the exhibits sent from 
other countries than the United States. For instance, in the 
picture there is Japan just at the right hand of the great 
street. In this Japanese building may be seen ancient and 
modern pottery, porcelain, and china-wares, from the most 


delicate cups and saucers, not thicker than the shell of a 
pigeon’s egg, to the massive serpent and dragon vases and 
garden seats almost as strong as steel. Near by, op the same 


side of the avenue, is the Austrian section, with a splendid 
pavilion. Indeed, in all this immense building there is a 
city of houses, each house representing some country or 
some great mercantile firm which has become supreme in 


its particular fleld of industry. 
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A VAGRANT ROSE. 
BY MARTHA MoCULLOCH WILLIAMS. 


\ ARCELLE espied it with a great leap of the heart. The 
iY. French girl, folk called her there in that small aristo- 
cratic South country town. Her father, Jean Mathieu, the 
coufectioner, was French—French from his deft finger-tips 
to the curl of his mustache. But this his one child was pure- 


ly American, despite the velvet-dark eyes, tlie pale creamy 
skin, the tiny feet, the cloud of dead-black hair, that were 
her sole inheritance from a creole mother. Wedded and 


widowed in the far South, grief had made Jean Mathieu 
a wanderer. The fate which we call chance had flung him 
a year ago into this up-river town, nodding in drowsy pride 
upon twice seven grassy hills. 

On every hand turnpikes ran into it—broad straight high- 
ways hard and white. ‘The best people lived along them in 
big square houses, set about with trees and vines, and 
standing proudly apart from the gaze of passers-by. Each 
had its own sufficient demesne of garden, orchard, lawn, 
and paddock. Walking was not the fashion save for the 
folk who were content to live in the town proper. Among 
them, even, the feminine part rarely went more than five 
squares upon its own tightly-shod feet. 

Neither did young women to the manor born venture 
out alone, even to church or Sunday-school or prayer- 
meeting, where all the way was paved street. But nobody 
took account of Marcelle’s wanderings. The Mathieus 
lived over the shop, in a fashion before unheard of; no doubt 
that was the foreign way. As they went to no church, there 
was not the remotest possibility of bringing them socially 
in touch with the town. Along with the one-eyed German 
shoemaker, they represented its whole alien element. Nat- 
urally its good people, though among the kindliest, the 
most humane, gave themselves small concern over the scant 
flotsam from the Old World shores. 

In point of costume the town—Bellsboro, let us call it— 
was morbidly fashionable; that is to say, the leaders dressed 
rigidly by the order of the modistes and the magazines, 
Other folk came as close to them as was possible. Up street 
or down you saw an approximation to the same cut, color, 
shape. The picturesque, the individual, had neither part 
nor lot in the community’s costuming. So it is no wonder 
it looked askance at Marcelle, whose clinging garments took 
on the grace of herself, and held always some hint of vivid 
color to repeat the accent of scarlet lips in a creamy face. 

Then, too, she wore always a flower at her throat—that is, 
when flowers were in season. Bellsboro had no commer- 
cial florist. One must have starved there in competition 
with the pots and greenhouses that never sold their trea- 
sures, but gave of them without stint to neighbor and friend 
in time of either joy or sorrow. So through the three win- 
ter months Marcelle pined for the scent, the touch of roses. 
The rose was to her the flower of flowers. If only their 
tiny windows had not been utterly sunless, she would have 
crowded them with rose-trees and spent hours in their com- 


pany. 

~ though May, the month of roses, lay soft along the 
hills, Marcelle had not yet rejoiced her heart with a single 
perfect blossom. Indeed, flowers of any sort had been 
hardly come at. There had been weddings, funerals, a 
christening feast, to nip and drain the gardens. So far she 
had made slitft with peach and plum and cherry blossoms, 
with a hyacinth or two, and a scant handful of jonquils that 
a kindly woman one day handed to her over the fence out- 
side which she had stopped to look piteously at the treasure 
it guarded. 

This day she had hurried through her tasks, and while 


which ran 

to south, and gave all the fresh 
eat went The wind late fall to ber 
; here and there a big branchy maple, its soft new leaves 
drooping in heat, flung w of shadow down on the 


thirstily of May bloom, May beauty—of the jasmines’ green 
mist, thick-sown with white-stars; of whiter tall lilies, state- 
ly in powderings of gold; of cloudy honeysuckles waving 
in each sweet wind; of roses rang riotously the whole 
chromatic scale. 

How she yearned to kneel among them, steep her soul in 
their sweets, lay them against her cheek, her ! Slow 
and loitering she went their seat, a hot dimness cloud- 
ing her eyes, her breath coming hard, her head drooping. 
Suddenly something shut away from her this paradise of 
blossom. She was passing the Canmore place, the finest 
upon the road, The lawn of it had the usual open fence, 
but where the garden ran down, close-set cedar pickets stood 
py od than your head, with an ugly line of spikes at top 
of them. 

Evidently all the inner roughness was masked in green 
beauty. Wherever the pickets came even a little apart a 
thorny rose branch came through. Other branches made 
emerald foam over the spiky top, showing here and there a 
lusty bud as green. 

arcelle looked at them with a little envious sigh. If 
only she might see the other side! There, fair to the sun- 
rays,she knew there were roses without number—cream, yel- 
low, golden, scarlet, pink as the flush of dawn. Little as she 
knew of Belisboro she had heard of the Canmore roses—how 
they were nursed and tended till their lavish largesse made 
the May world doubly sweet. Almost she was past the 
wreathen fence when something caught her - ym long 
pale golden bud, half blown, and drooping well over the 
fence-top. 

With a little glad cry Marcelle went under it, lifted her 
face as though to catch its dropping sweets. The barest 
breath of it came to her, yet enough to make the wetness of 
her y hes gather in a big ae and plash upon the sward. 
The flower hung well out of reach from where she stood. 
If, though, she dared, it might be hers. Just a long step 
above the earth a knot-hole would give her footing; a con- 
venient upper crevice supplied holding-ground. d how 
she lon for the flower, that seemed to sigh invitation—to 
say, almost aloud, ‘‘Take me; I bloom to be loved”! Sure- 
ly it could not be wrong. Madame Canmore would never 
miss the blossom, of whose unfolding she had not known. 

Full five minutes Marcelle fought the battle with her con- 
science, her eyes the while upraised to the beckoning flower. 
Then, with a little laugh, she swung herself up, clung des- 
perately with one hand, while with the other she essayed 
to part the tough flexible rose stalk from its parent stem. 
Hither and yon she bent it in vain, until at last a quick im- 
— twitch gave it into her hand. Victory, though, cost 

er dear. The swaying impulse of her figure tore loose the 
picket to which she clung; from the foot of it came the low 
crushing of rotten wood. Next minute, with Marcelle still 
clinging to it, it lay full in the turnpike, at the feet of a 
horseman who had just come out of a lane that ran into the 
road at the rose garden’s hither side. 

‘‘Take care, my lad; you may break your head,” the 
rider called betwixt the curvetings of his frightened horse. 
Evidently Marcelle’s straw hat. along with her present plight, 
led him to think her a marauding small boy. Seeing her lie 
inert and breathless, he sprang quickly down, knelt at her 
side, and felt for a pulse below the flaccid fingers that still 
held ay clasped the yellow rose. 

t’ 


any 8 a girl—the French girl!” he said, amazedly. 
“Poor little thing! To think she wished so much for a 
flower!” Then, as he saw a faint flutter of eyelids: ‘‘ Lie still 


a minute, miss. You have had an ugly all. Ihope you 
are not hurt. Only scared and shaken.’ 

Marcelle sat upright, but sank quickly to her elbow, cov- 
ering her eyes, and saying: ‘‘I am not hurt, sir—only shamed. 
I knew the good God saw me—but—but—I did not think 
He would punish me so quickly—and it seemed such a little 
thing—only a rose that nobody would miss.” 

The man looked away—to the tree-tops, the sky-line; then 
said, lightly touching her hand: 

“You have done no —e That lies with—people who 
let you lack what you must love so much.” 

** Ah, how I love the roses!” Marcelle said, getting slowly 
to her feet. ‘‘ But,” shaking her head, “it was not right. 
See the gap in the fence. 1 must go back to the people here 
—the grand rich lady—and tell her I am a thief who has 
made worse thievery possib’ \ 

“No, you will not,” the man said, with a tinge of author- 
ity. “‘Leave thattome. My mother— Never mind. Sit 
here and rest till I come back.” 

““Why, do you live there?’ Marcelle cried, a oo wa- 
vering scarlet in either cheek. Vaguely as she heard 
of the Canmore roses, she had heard too of the son and heir, 
now come from foreign travels, and about to be wedded to 
his cousin, a girl with hair like spun sunshine, who sat al- 
ways beside madame in the Canmore If this were 
he— Marcelle turned her eyes away, and to say, stead- 
ily, ‘‘ Please, sir, tell the lady how sorry, how shamed I have 
made myself, and pray her to tell me how I—may—make 


“*T will show you at once,” young Canmore said, with a 
smile. ‘‘Come along—so. Here is a gate you did not see. 
Now shut your eyes, and open them only when I tell you. 
There; that will do. Look, but sit still until I come back.” 

As he vanished, Marcelle drew a long breath that was half 
asob. He had set her at ease upon a bank of warm green 
grass, strewn thick with drifted rose leaves, and facing a 
wall of bloom—rarer, richer, more wreathen than her wil 
fancy had painted it. A great Gloire de Dijon overhu 
her seat; she was throned, as it were, ben a canopy 0 
bursting buds. One hand, a bold white climber flung —— 
trails at her feet; the other, a drift of low blossom glow 
blood-red in the dipping sun. 

The breath of them lay in benediction in the soft spring 
air. Through it Marcelle saw two figures come toward her, 
young Canmore and his betrothed. As in a dream she felt 
them fill her hands with long-stemmed roses, heard their 
kindly speech, knew that she was bidden to come thither 
for flowers whenever she would. Somehow it took awa 
her breath; set her to trembling so she could — say,“ 
thank you.” In spite of it, though, she took full note of 
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e of one born to such a fate. She trained, 
ed, guarded, sheltered, until within her cried 
aloud for breath. Darell’s story of the girl, what 


other strangely. All the more that her eyes were so 

velvet dark, strangely reminiscent of other eyes unforgot- 
ten, though for two years unseen. 

Darell’s he were blue as the sky, as open and responsive 

ay sky apy Steg They darkened thought 

said, ‘So that the odd French girl! Do you 


‘Hers is a rare type. ag ag note the fineness of it— 
‘ curves of head and hand? 
Poor child! What a pity she is so ill placed in life!” 
Again Elinor shot at him that keen sidelong glance. After 
a minute she dropped her eyes, saying: ‘‘So you pity her? 
I am not certain but that I envy her.” 


Thereafter Marcelle’s summer was a long dream of scent 
and color, albeit she herself was at first far too abashed to 
go again for roses. Elinor Darell felt intuitively what held 

er away, and came loaded down with bloom to the dingy 
little shop. She drove into town every day. Madame Can- 
more loved too passionately her own vine and fig-tree to 
think of summer touring. ides, there were Elinor’s wed- 
ding-clothes to see to. All the town’s fine needle-women 
were stitching, stitching at lace and linen. By-and-by, when 
the fall styles were determined, she should have also 
a dozen new gowns, each of the very best. Darell hinted 
vaguely at “ordering things.” His mother, though, frowned 
down such slack new ways. She revelled in the excitement 
of buying at piecemeal: decision betwixt warring shades 
of blue and plum-color gave a needed fillip to many an 
otherwise lagging hour. 

Though Elinor made show of dutiful interest in all of it, 
Marcelle felt dimly that it was only ashow. After she had 
coaxed Mathieu's daughter out of her shyness, Miss Darel 
came but rarely to the shop. Yet almost every day Marcelle 
had sight and speech of her. She knew the roses and their 

en so well it was hard to stay away. Once or twice 

ll Canmore sauntered through it at her elbow. Most 
times, though, she saw only Elinor, who delighted to lie prone 
on the turf bench and be pelted with blown petals flung by 
Marcelle’s hand. ‘ 

Midsummer was well past, when something came to pass 
that for a minute took away Marcelle’s breath. She had 
come to the garden a little earlier than her wont, and sat 
waiting for Elinor, who was usually first at the tryst. In- 
stead of her, Darell Canmore came along the rose walk, his 
a, = 7 fixed — aoe earth at his feet. As 

arcelle softly spoke a greet ve a great start, went 
white to the Hf "nails a eewnd sin. then stopped short, 
and with the briefest salutation wheeled away. Marcelle 
stood wild-eyed and panting, looking after his vanishin, 
figure, when a soft laugh in ear sent the stain of wil 
roses to her cheek. 

Elinor had sprung out of some near ambush, and was look- 
ing not at her, but after Darell. Presently she said, with a 
little sympathetic nod: ‘‘ Poor Darell! Marcelle, he was not 
consciou y rude. I—I think he is—suffering greatly— 


Marcelle’s lips narrowed to a scarlet thread. ‘‘I—I hope 
not. Anything is—better than that,” she said, with a litile 
tremor in spite of all her pride. 

“ Yes—anything is better,” Elinor echoed, with a curious 
half-smile; then, ng her hand deep in her por 
“* Marcelle, I know you will do faithfully whatever I ask of 
you—but before I ask it, tell me—” 

* What?” asked Marcelle, as the other made a long ause. 

“If you love—anything better than the roses?” Elinor 
said, her eyes full on lle’s cheek, where a leaping scar- 
let sufficiently answered her question. The sight seemed 
to please her. She thrust a sealed letter into Marcelle’s 
hand, oaying, ‘Mail that at once—please—there is barely 
time—then forget what you have dove—unless I give you 
leave to remember it.” 


After that, time ambled withal until it came but a fort- 
night to Miss Darell’s wedding-day. Then a perverse fit 
se upon that young lady. She must, she would, go for 
a farewell visit to her mother’s mother, who lived a good 
hundred miles away. Madame Canmore admitted that it 
was a proper enough B gpeereg all the same it would 
have p her much better had Elinor agreed to wait 
until she could go with her new husband for escort. Still, 
no harm could come of it. Barnes, the manservant, saw 
her safely in the s charge. In three days he 
was likewise to fetch her home. Until then madame felt 
that she could give her whole heart to her son, who had 
— ly begun to show a feverish eagerness to make an end 
of wooing. 

All summer long he had been restless, given to musing 
fits, to spasms of extravagant mirth. In her own mind ma- 
dame had decided that to be merely very rich did not fill 
the measure of his copecly and already was casting about 
for a suitable career. tics, the law, finance—at any one 
of them he was certain to win eminence. Certainly he was 
one of fortune’s favorites—most of all in the wife she had 
allotted him. thee efi ap lg me lance affec- 
tionately across the table to Elinor’s Ses. While 
her eyes lingered upon it the post came in. ll tossed 
his mother a letter addressed in Elinor’s clear hand. 

“I wonder what made her write so soon? I do hope she 
is not ill,” madame said, irresolutely fingering the missive. 

Her son smiled broadly, saying, ‘‘Suppose you look in- 
side and settle the . 

** Read it to me; I left Fes tytn,” ae 
smiling back at him. ‘“‘ are any tender messages 
you may keep them to yourself.” 

“No — of that. I dare say it is only ont Se 
matter of about which she has changed her ’ 
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Darel) said, breaking the seal and running his eye down the 
P*Phis is what he read: 


“ Nerrixpy, Oct. . 

“ My pear Aunt,—I am wholly a coward, 
your fault. Therefore I am writing bea geted et ve been 

ore we I came to this my -grandmother’s 
house to t marry—the man I love. 

“ He is Captain Eustis; you remember we met him three 
ears ago, and I s you know I then refused him. 
ou see, I dared not do otherwise; you had trained me too 

well to think of following the promptings of my poor heart. 
Even now I should phen ong, te I know something 
of which you do not dream. ll, my cousin, loves an- 
other woman as he would never under any conditions have 
loved me. For his sake and mine will you not forgive me? 
—love me a little, if not quite in the old fond way? Tell 
him all I say, and add that I wish him joy as deep and per- 
fect as now fills my own heart. Love is a king who will 
not be bidden, otherwise I am sure Darel] would never have 
lost his heart to the vagrant rose that I hope to see him wear 
forever upon his breast. 

“He knows who I mean—my dainty Marcelle. Give her 
my dear love, and tell her it is my wish she should take my 
vacant place. She is delicately proud; but I think betwixt 
com ion and love he may win her if he sets about it right. 

‘Captain Eustis, they tell me, is coming. Dear, dear 
auntie, good-by. Darell, I wish you the courage to be happ ‘ 
With best love, believe me always your ELror.” 


Darell folded the letter gravely and handed it to his mo- 
ther. For a long minute both werd silent, then madame 
said, through colorless lips: 

wi son, this is awkward for you. You had better go 
abroad again, or into public life.” 

Darell got up, a fine red in either cheek. Going behind 
his mother, he kissed her twice, and said, quite in her ear, 
“ We will let Marcelle decide.” 


EN PASSANT. 


— hot weather has caused the gilded youth and the 
man about town to break forth in all the resplendent 
vagaries of masculine summer attire. As it is only at this 
season of the year that opportunity is ours for ~— the 
monotony of our costuming by a dash of color, it is not to 
be wondered at if we err on the other side, and clothe our- 
self like unto the scriptural gentleman with his coat of many 
colors, 


This is the season when the waistcoat flees away into that 
region of Democratic administrative discovery, ‘‘ innocuous 
desuetude,” and the shirt builded of percale, cheviot, oxford, 
or duck comes boldly into evidence. The shirts this sum- 
mer are prettier than ever, and of greater variety in color 
and material. 

In town men discard the waistcoat entirely, and wear 
trousers, with a leather belt, colored shirt, and sack-coat. 
Nothing can look cooler and more comfortable than this 
costume, with tan shoes and straw hat. It is becoming to 
most men, and by the exercise of a little taste may be always 
kept within the bounds of good style. 

A black serge sack and trousers, with a dark blue shirt 
and white tie, is as neat and refreshing as ible, and a 
man in such a rig is not only comfortable himself, but is a 
bit of a philanthropist in that he is a cooling sight to see, 
and adds thus to the comfort of others. 


White duck trousers have entirely taken the place of 
flannels for country and for yachting wear; they have much 
more style, and, barring the expense of laundry bills, are 
more desirable in ae way. uck trousers with leather 
belt, loose blue or white cheviot shirt, and black cloth 
jacket make up a most attractive costume for country 
wear. A straw hat with this suit for the country, or a cap 
of white duck or black cloth for boating or yachting. 

The pretty wash ties to be worn with these suits are 
of the same material as the shirts, in the same or well-con- 
trasied colors. Silk or satin ties look hot and inappropriate. 


The tan-leather shoe is abroad in the land, and no self-re- 
specting man, woman, or child is without a pair or two. 
They are worn with that charming lack of discrimination 
that is one of our national characteristics in matters of dress. 
Their proper use is with négligé or so-called ‘‘ outing” 
costume, but they are to be seen on men wearing frock- 
coats and silk hats, and not long ago I saw a chap one 
evening on the street in dress clothes, dinner coat, etc., 
of most correct style, terminating at one end in astraw hat, 
and at the other in a pair of russet shoes. 

I really cannot see how we ever existed without this 
most comfortable and useful shoe. Only a few years ago, 
and the tan-leather shoe was unknown. Thus speedily does 
a luxury become a necessity. 


I am glad to see that men who have a regard for good 
style at good taste are wearing less jewelry. More than 
one or two rings are rarely seen now on a man’shand. A 
man’s tag should be confined almost if not absolutely to 
necessities. Nothing isin more execrable taste or less man- 
ly than a man’s hands loaded with jewelled rings. I know 
of only one thing worse, and that is a diamond collar-button 
worn with the tie so arranged as to display the diamond. A 
man cannot be too economical in the matter of jewels. His 
is not the decorative sex, and few articles ‘‘ of use simply as 
ornaments” are permitted him. BRUMMEL. 

* 


YACHTING AND TENNIS GOWNS. 


OME outing gowns for yachting, boating, and tennis are 
illustrated on page from models furnished by the 
courtesy of the Messrs. Redfern. They are of varied de- 
signs, some extremely plain, others quite fanciful, to serve 
for ‘‘dressy” use. Duck, sacking, and serge are the mate- 
rials. The familiar jackets and blazers with shirt waist or 
waistcoat still prevail. The skirts of these dresses are 
about four yards wide, with gored front and side breadths 
and full back, or else they have a single seam, that in the 
back, and are circular in shape. Large sleeves and wide 
collars like capes give a new finish to gowns made last year. 
A blazer suit pretty either for land or sea is of white 
serge with rows of tubular braid, or merely a finish of 
stitching. The long blazer is given breadth at the top by a 
wide cape-collar, with fluted fulness on the shoulders, and 
slight revers in front. A wide belt of white satin folds 
crosses the back and passes inside the front to fasten with a 


: 


soft tie of foulard. The wide skirt without g has a pip- 
— of the dark blue twilled dungaree along the edge. 

ite kid hat, bound with blue and with a band 
and bow of blue and white striped ribbon. 

For a patriotic yachtswoman is a gown of red, white, and 
blue serge that may serve for a Fourth of July dinner dress 
atsea. Navy-blue serge predominates in the full skirt, large 
gigot sleeves, and a poinied waist slightly lapped to 
eft and fastened by two large gilt buttons, Double revers 
of red serge overlaid with white disclose a shirt-plastron of 
white serge barred with gold braid. The two bright colors 
are inserted in pointed cuffs, and form a border at the foot 
of the skirt, seaded in each case by gilt braid. A white 
glazed leather hat has a band of tricolored ribbon. 

A tennis gown of white hop-sacking is trimmed with bias 
folds of ombfé surah in which red prevails. The jacket 
falls straight below wide pointed revers, the lower one striped 
with the gay satin folds; cuffs on the gigot sleeves match 
the revers. The shirt waist is of white China silk, with a 
ener and sash trimmed with ombré surah. The skirt flares 

roadly, and is banded with surah folds. Similar gowns are 
made of brown holland and trimmed with folds of navy-blue 
or of black satin. 

An elaborate yachting gown for afternoon wear and 
“occasions” is of admiral blue hop-sacking with red and 

It braid. The round waist has a smooth back and full 

ront, with a square yoke of white sacking edged with braid. 
A sailor collar of white with red braid stripes as border is 
higher than usual in front and bas cravat ends; above this 
is a standing-collar banded with red braid. A white girdle 
wide in the back slopes ce pl | to be knotted in front. 
The fanciful sleeves have puffs of blue sacking, with band 
and frill trimmed with braid above close lower sleeves 
of white wool. The ample skirt is trimmed at knee and 
foot with narrow circular flounces edged with red braid. 
White Suéde hat with red band. 

The golf cloak is a long cape of soft thick. wool provided 
with straps inside that encircle the figure and hold the cape 
securely when it is thrown back on the shoulders, as shown 
in the illustration. It has a silk hood large enough to be 
serviceable and a turned-over collar. The cape proper con- 
sists of but two pieces joined by a sloping seam down the 
back. It is made of a thick yet supple fabric provided for 
such wraps, in dark seg or in bright red, or white woven 
in basket squares. This garment is in favor as a steamer 
wrap and for long journeys by rail. , 


A FRENCH GARDEN-PARTY TOILETTE. 
See illustration on front page. 


TS charming summer dress is of silk crépon of a pale 
beige shade, trimmed with emerald-green velvet. The 
upper part of the corsage is covered with a collarette of 
cream guipure lace in a medallion design attached to a high 
velvet collar draped en ceur. A shower of strands of white- 
jet beads falls from beneath the collarette over the lower 
— of the corsage, terminating at the velvet girdle, which 
aps in pointed ends at the front. The sleeves have a short 
puff on the upper part of the arm, crossed back and forth 
with velvet ribbons endiag in small bows; the elbow is 
veiled with transparent guipure. The skirt is exceedingly 
full, and is trimmed with an accordion-pleated flounce of 
silk muslin with an erect heading of guipure. Velvet rib- 
bons in zigzag rows are finished at the knee and again on 
the flounce with shell-pointed ends. 

The beautiful garden hat of Leghorn is trimmed with a 
large Ophelia bow of mauve-tinted faille ribbon holding 
black and white thistles and a bunch of reed-grass. 


AN ADDED ELEMENT. 


} iy the collections of many museums, both in loan and in 

ion, there are curious articles rather outside the 
ordinary line of art, but full of human interest that adds 
another element to their value. Here, for example, is a 
hollow ivory ball, carved continuously over its surface; 
you find that the exterior carving is only a lattice to the 
carving of another ball inside, and that in turn to a third 
ball, and so on, till the last ball is but a kernel with the 
carving in miniature. You feel that the balls must be en- 
closed within each other by some elastic property of ivory. 
But far from it: they are all the unbroken result of work 
upon a solid block, and not one of the inside ones has ever 
left its outer sheath any more than if it were a seed grown 
ina pod. When you are told that day by day and year by 
year a man on the other side of the globe spent a quarter 
ofa eng ha this work, the thing has an interest apart 
from that belonging to a curio; it is a moral marvel; and 
when you think that the maker, as many of the weavers of 
India shawls do, received the daily wage for his all but in- 
finite patience, and the employer sold the finished product 
at last for an inestimable price, it becomes still more human. 
Again, you will see a fan, perhaps, painted on ivory; it is 
very beautiful; but you hardly look at it, for all its brilliant 
tints, more than at another fan, till you discover that the 
secret of its colors went down to the grave with its painter 
more than a hundred years ago, and has now to be found 
over again, and it is the interest of the painter and not of 
the fan that weighs with you. 

Or perhaps it is a feather cloak from one of the Pacific 
islands, of the kind worn only by kings, long — to 
shroud the wearer from head to foot, blood-red, and faced 
with black, made entifely of the feathers of a bird whose 
plumage has but two or three of the scarlet feathers in all 
its depth, so that if it could well take a million birds to 
make the cloak, it would take a hundred hunters, a hundred 
workmen too, and the cloak becomes something almost hu- 
man as we look at it. Or you will see a little jar, eight or 
nine inches high and six or seven through, of pale green 
= that resembles a transparent soap, cut minutely with a 

antastic and impossible landscape, in which the objects of 
background and of middle distance are of the same size as 
those in the foreground, and it does not strike you as beau- 
tiful or picturesque or decorative, but starts up full of inter- 
est when ne learn that a man used the time in doing it that 
& generation needs to come on and a from the earth. 
You do not need to see any more of these things to be 
taught the interest attaching to each and all of them, whose 
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to the gratified sensg of beauty and proportion nor to 
the love of color and perception of outline, but to the long 
slow study and thought, aim and effort and wearing 


life, of the men who ht them. 
ane Prescorr Sporrorp. 


CORWEBS. 


N° longér fairies hold their sway ; 

Yet tiny hammocks swing 

From waving summer boughs to-day ; 
And to the grasses cling 

Soft beaded veils of woven mist, 

Where elves were wont to hold their tryst. 


The busy little gnome who spreads 
Unseen these dainty things 

Can mingle with his fragile threads 
No hope of future wings— 

Unlike the rival worm who spins 

His silken shroud and heaven wins. 


Nature has weavers who possess 
Beauty and —— of song. 

The spider in his humble dress 
Is silent under wrong, 

And with his webs the vireos dare 

To make their pendent nests more fair ; 


Yet still undaunted by his fate 
He hangs this shimmering lace 
On awkward wall or clumsy gate 
With matchless skill and grace ; 
But ceaseless foes his fabrics rend : 
Titania’s weaver has no friend. 
Mary Tuacuer Hieorson, 





WueEn the new Minister to Germany, Mr. Theodore Run- 
yon, presented himself at the court of Berlin with his cre- 
dentials, he dazzled beholders by appearing arrayed in the 
uniform of Major-General of the New Jersey National 
Guard. 

—Ten thousand dollars has been given to the New Cen- 
tury Guild of Philadelphia for its building fund by a mem- 
ber of the New Century, the large women’s club of Phila- 
delphia. More than five hundred working-women are now 
enrolled on its list of members, 

—Among the many beautiful articles sent in for the Har- 
PER’s YouNG Prori# Prize Competition, one which merits 
attention is a crazy-quilt made by a boy, Charlie West, of 
Lakeville, New York. Charlie is an invalid suffering from 
rheumatism, and the intricate pacing of this quilt was done 
by the thumb and forefinger of one hand. There are speci 
mens of patching, darning, and mending as daintily done 
by little women under fourteen as any their grandmothers 
could have shown before the period of the sewing -ma- 
chine. The hoys have distinguished themselves by wonder- 
ful carvings in wood, ships, boxes, cabinets, rivalling in in- 
terest the delicate embroidery of their sisters. Visitors to 
the World’s Fair will have an opportunity of examining the 
work of the prize-winners, which will be on exhibition in 
the Children’s Building, on the occasion of the Harper's 
Youne Propue’s Reunion, July 13th. 

—The brilliant paper on “‘ Famous Modern Italian Wo- 
men,” written by Fannie Aymar Matthews for a recent 
number of HaRPER’s Bazar, has been received with great 
favor in Italy. Miss Matthews was delighted the other day 
by a message of appreciation from her Majesty Queen Mar- 
gherita, who gave her personal consent for the use of her 
photograph among the illustrations which a¢companied the 
article, and who expressed herself as highly pleased with 
the treatment here given to her countrywomen. 

—A reception has gy Be given in Boston to Mr. 
and Mrs. Fisher Unwin, the London publisher, and his wife. 
Mrs. Unwin is a daughter of Ric Cobden, and is an ar- 
dent woman suffragist. She was elected a member of the 
London County Board by the Radicals, and is said to be a 
capable worker as well as a charming woman. 

—It is related of Edwin Booth he was at one time 
able to save the life of Robert Lincoln. Both men were in 
a railway station, and Mr. Lincoln had inadvertently step 
on a track in front of an approaching engine. Absorbed in 
thought, he had not noticed the vicinity of the train, and 
would have been struck down had not Mr. Booth sprung 
forward, caught him in his arms, and lifted him almost bod- 
ily to a place of safety. The engine was so near that it 
actually Mr. Lincoln’s heels. 

—The Woman’s League that was organized in Louisiana 
a few years ago for the suppression of the lottery was so 
successful that now certain women of New Orleans have 
formed a club to put down prize-fights. 

—Among the honorary members admitted to the Sigma 
Chi Society of Cornell at its recent annual election was Miss 
Edith J. Claypole, of Akron, Ohio. She is a post-graduate 
student in physiology and zoology at Cornell. The society 
to which she was unanimously elected chooses its members 
for their distinguished records in scientific studies. 

—There are two noteworthy women workers just now at 
the Harvard Observatory. One of them, Miss Maury, a 
graduate of Vassar, is a granddaughter of Liejtenant Mat- 
thew F. Maury, of deep-sea chart fame, and a niece of Dr. 
Henry Draper. The other worker is Miss Nina Fleming, 
who was formerly a school-teacher in Dundee, Scotland. 
She is said to have discovered twenty-one variable stars. 

—M. Zola has taken to bicycling, and finds that it benefits 
him by manag the blood from his brain. One of its chief 
advantages to him consists in the fact that his wheel requires 
such close attention that he cannot give consecutive thought 
to study or composition. 

—Probably the only woman who is officially commis- 
sioned to represent a foreign government at the World’s 
Fair is Miss Margaret Windeyer, daughter of Sir William 
ara senior judge of the Supreme Court of New South 

ales. 


—The pioneer nowenees woman of Australia is Miss 
Murphy, editor of the urne Punch. Her unusual abil- 
ity has won her her present position. 
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Cnaprer XXXYV. 
“ Bince there's no help, come let us kiss and part.” 


QOETS have spoken of the regrets, the longi the yearn- 
ings provoked by seeing, after lon years, places, t ings, 
and persons once familiar aud dear. We all revisit Yarrow 
when we grow old. Every man stands in a burial-ground, 
growing every year larger and larger, filled with dead 
thoughts and dead friends. The monuments stand around, 
sacred to their memories; lying monuments some, because 
their memories are not sacred, and one would fain forget 
them if that were possible. To stand before such a tomb 
and to remember what that once was which is now buried 
there is surely the most mournful thing that life has to give. 
Better close one’s eyes to the monuments and pass on, for- 
etting that they stand behind one. Before such a tomb 
imanuel and his wife were to stand. The thing within it 
was dead—they had killed it. They were going to revive 
the memory of the dead and then to part again—perhaps to 
see each other no more till, in another world, the relation of 
woman to man would be established once for all, without 
any possible chance of misunderstanding. 


‘* Is it well with the Master?’ 

Melkah rose from her corner on the stairs, where she sat 
half the day, a bundle of shawls and wraps. She looked up 
when Emanuel entered the hall; she rose and stood with 
some difficulty, for her joints were -—- with age. She 
threw back the shawl that covered her head and made a 
veil 

‘‘I knew you would come back once more before you 
died.” 

Emanuel started. ‘‘ Everything is the same—not the same 
house, I suppose, but like it. The hall, and the stairs, and 
Melkah—Melkah. You must be very old, Melkah.” 

‘‘I am ninety and more. Sometimes I think I am forgot- 
ten. Who should remember a silly old woman like me? 
You will find Madame upstairs. She is waiting for you— 
just as she waited for you twenty years ago. Be gentle 
with her, Master.” 

Emanuel passed up the stairs. Melkah sank back into 
her corner and covered her head again, and so sat huddled 
up. 

Emanuel opened the door of the drawing-room. Yes. It 
was exactly as if the twenty years of separation had disap- 
yeared. It was not the same room, but it looked the same. 
foreover, to his eyes, ignorant of A®sthetic, the furniture 
appeared to be the same. And at the end of the room his 
wife sat waiting for him as she had waited for him twenty 
yearsago. As she was dressed then, so she was dressed now, 
in the stately crimson velvet that she loved, with jewels 
round her neck and arms. As she walked down the room 
to meet him then, so she walked down the room to meet him 
now. As she stopped in the middle of the room then, so 
she stopped now. She gave him her hand, but he gently 
refused it. ‘‘ We are either husband and wife,” he said, “‘ or 
we are strangers who have a common sorrow.” 

“If we have a common. sorrow we are not strangers. 
But—as you will. Let us talk as strangers if you please, or, 
rather, as old acquaintances.” 

‘‘Nay. Let us talk as the dead talk who have a common 
past to remember. We have a common past, Isabel.” 

He took a chair,as he had done twenty years before, and 
laced it for her. Then he placed another for himself. 

hey sat facing opposite ways, but side by side, just as they 
had done twenty years before. 

‘*T heard that you were in London,” the dead wife began, 
‘from one Aldebert Angelo, who is, as perhaps you know, 
a second or third cousin of mine. I thought that you must 
be dead, because I heard nothing about your work, and I 
thought you would do great things. It appears that you 
have abandoned science. Mr. Angelo tells me that you are 
pee you work with your hands. Is that necessary, 
=manuel?” 

‘‘A man must live,” the dead husband replied. ‘Ido as 
much work as is required to keep me. I wander about the 
face of the earth. Since we parted, Isabel, I have wandered 
on foot all round the Mediterranean. Once I saw you—it 
was in the streets of Tunis. You were in a shop, buying 
things. I had never ceased to think of you—there was a 
time when 1 was drawn as by ropes towards you. I was 
tempted, for your sake, to trample on the Law and to make 
myself the most abject of men—one who sells his birthright 
of pre-eminence for a woman’s kiss. Therefore I hastened 
to get as far from you as I could. I can now look back to 
the death of my short-lived wife with the tender memory 
of her beauty and her virtue and her sweetness. Her re- 
bellion I have forgotten. It is but a month that I have to 
remember, but that short month has filled all my life.” 

‘‘As for me, Emanuel, when you died I suffered—I may 
now confess—more pain than I thought I could feel for an 
man. There was not a day for months afterwards when, 

ou had suddenly presented yourself, 1 should not have 
nm ready to fall at your feet and offer obedience and sub- 
mission.” In her face, in ber eyes, had he looked there, was 
again the same look of submission, “Fortunately,” she 
went on, more coldly, ‘‘ you did notappear. You are, I need 
hardly ask, still of the same mind as regards the position of 
women?” 

“TI remain still of the same mind, Isabel—that is to say, 
I remain in harmony with the Laws of God and the Laws of 
Nature, which are the Laws of God. You are still, perhaps, 
a rebel against both?” 

“If you please; call it what you like. For twenty years 
I have striven to uphold the equality of woman. Oh! I 
know all that yon would say. I have against me the united 
forces of ~ tradition, prejudice, and brutality. If 
such men as Emanuel Elveda will not allow my contention, 
what am I to expect of the ignorant mass? I have s 
ed, however, so far that the world has learned the actual 
condition of women in Europe, at least. I have shown what 
the enforced submiss!on of women has led to, over this civ- 
ilized continent. And I have gathered round me a band of 
women devoted to the cause of their own enfranchisement.” 

** Was this all you had to say to me, Isabel? For we waste 
the time. I know what you have done. I have seen your 
book translated into German, French, Spanish, Italian, and 
Russian. It is every where—and though I never read papers, 
I Lave heard your name and your work discussed on steam- 
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ers and in rail to ’ 
¢ carriages. Therefore I said myself 


“TI wanted to see Emanuel, partly out of curiosity 
and because f had somethin in tee pon. Out of 
curiosity, I wished to see the face that could once 
, Emanuel. Some of the 
out of your : I think your eyes could 
no longer suddenly with hope as they used to do when 
you had a dream more brilliant than usual. Oh, Emanuel! 
you were a dreamer of Dreams and a seer of Visions. There 
was never such a man as yourself; Jacob’s Ladder was al- 
ways before your eyes with Bec sm running up to heaven. 
You were always yourself -way up that r; with 
your science you would create # new world for mankind, 
with your preaching you would create a new man for the 
new world. When you left me, Emanuel, it was as if the 
color and the sunshine were taken out of life. You had 
ideas as well as dreams, Pity that your ideas and your 
dreams should be all thrown away.” 

“* Perhaps they are not all thrown away. There are oth- 
er ways of preserving thought besides the writing of books 
—better ways, some of them. Perhaps, too, a man may do 
better for the world if he leaves his still imperfect thoughts 
unexpressed. He may be permitted to take them into his 
next existence; most likely they are but the reflection of 


pessing events. What we call thoughts are generally no- 
— ut a bald translation into words of gs that we 
ave seen.” 


** Dreamer still! As for me, I live for this world. What 
the next may be I neither know nor will I guess. Well, 
Emanuel, we have met again. Perhaps it was not wise. 
Yet there has been a past for both of us. 1, for one, was 
curious to learn if I could look on your face and hear your 
voice without being stirred in the old way. I am satisfied 
on that point. We are dead to each other—or to ourselves. 
Yet it is pleasant to — ye face again, Emanuel. It re- 
calls the past, or some of it—and it brings no bitterness— 
even—now—no regrets. I wonder that there should have 
been a time when [ could not look upon your face without 
a yearning of the heart.” 

“I do not wonder—thinking of the ES. But you killed 
the very instinct of love when you rebelled against the Law. 
Still, you have a memory, Isabel. It should have kept you 
out of many extravagances which those women commit 
who know not love. Your curiosity is satisfied,” he added, 
with the least touch of annoyance: no one, not even a 
Philosopher, likes being the subject of curiosity. ‘‘ Let us 
now go on to what you wished to say.” 

‘When we were married, Emanuel, I was rich.” 

‘So I understood.” 

**ITam rich no longer. All | méney has been stolen and 
dissipated. I have now only a few thousands left of all my 
great inheritance.” 

Emanuel bowed his head—a gesture which may mean 
anything you — but it always means that the speaker 
is followed and understood, so far. 

“The settlement that was made upon you at our mar- 
riage—it was an annuity—can no longer be paid, Emanuel.” 

“I know nothing,” he said, coldly, ‘‘ about any settle- 
ment,” 

** Therefore, I propose, if you will consent, to divide what 
has been saved out of the wreck—it will be something over 
forty thousand pounds—into two portions, of which you 
shall take one half, and leave me the other half.” 

“What?” He started into life. ‘‘Take your money from 
you? Divide with you? Are you mad? Can you think 
for a moment that I could do this thing? What do I know 
about your settlements? I bave never taken anything from 
you when you were rich; do you imagine that I am going 
to begin when you have lost your fortune?” 

She was silent for a moment. Then she replied: ‘‘ You 
shame me now as always, Emanuel. I could not take money 
from you. Forgive me.” 

**You have lost your fortune, Isabel. I am not sorry. 
Great fortunes are the curse of civilization. The thing that 
our People desire perpetually corrupts us while we desire it, 
corrupts us while we work for it, corrupts our children when 
we leave it tothem. So the make scou for us out 
of our desires—Israel is cu with the lust of gold. Why, 
but for your riches you would have shared the Common 
Lot.” Madame Elveda started: her daughter had used those 
words. ‘‘ You would have become a wife and a mother 
contented with the Eternal Laws of Nature. What have 
you become?—a Rebel; one who = a vain and feeble 
war against the Order of Heaven. You are like a child 
shaking its fist at the moon. You are like the woman in 
the Rabbinical arif the nursery story, that first Rebel 
among women—Lilith. Your desire has been granted to 
you, with the consequences which you did not ex . You 

ave had a lonely, a friendless, and a loveless life. Now 
that your money is gone it will become more lonely, more 
friendless, and more loveless. Oh! I use not threatening 
words. These things are natural consequences. You have 
trampled on the Law. As the wineglass which was broken 
at our wedding, so shall your life be broken, scattered, and 
lost. But the Law remains. And the Woman shall obey 
the Man.” 

‘I will not dispute with you, Emanuel. Say on.” 

**You have left your People and your Faith. Yet the 
Lord our God is one God.” 

“Oh, Emanuel! I could laugh at you, but the thing is too 

serious. I could be angry with you, but still it is too seri- 
ous.” 
“My dead wife”—he looked into her face with a touch 
of the old tenderness—‘‘ for the sake of that short month, 
every honr of which lives in my memory, I cannot choose 
but speak the truth. Nevertheless, I have no ~ the 
right even to speak in your presence of what I think» You 
are still beautiful, lsabel—but your face ishard. It should 
be the face of a woman whose days have been bathed with 
the sunshine of love. But it is hard. It is the face of a wo- 
man who has been fighting for twenty years.” 

“And yours, Emanuel, is the face of a dreamer still. Your 
are full of dreams. Love has no place in your thoughts. 
well, dead husband. The dead neither kiss nor greet 

each other, nor take each other by the hand. For them there 
is nothing but the past. Farewell.” 

They in each other's faces for a while. Then 
Emanuel turned and walked slowly down the room. 


When, some months later, Emanuel sat among the tents 
of certain Arab friends, that last farewell arose again in his 
mind. He saw his dead wife’s eyes, and as he gazed into 
them their hard look faded, and there came again the long- 
lost ‘2 ge a love. And so that memory will remain with bim 
to the end. 


As he walked down the room, his wife looked after him, 
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pon 
walking across the broad hall. and 
went out, shutting it behind him. exactly like that 
parting of twenty years ago. But this time it was the last 
parting of dead husband and dead wife. 

She saw Melkah standing with her shaw] thrown back 
looking out after this strange visitor. 

” !” she cried, ““Melkah! Did oe see him? 
Last time he came he prophesied a loveless life, 
child was calling from the cradle; again he prophesies a 
loveless life, when the child has grown up.” 

‘* But she has left the cradle—she has left the nest; she 
Francesca is ! You must live with- 


have lost her. . 

‘* Melkah, you are a silly old woman! Why should Fran- 
cesca be gone? How should I lose her? She will come 
back cha , because she will have lost her fancies. She 
will come back to be my lieutenant and my successor. Mel- 
kab, he is more obstinate than ever. His face—there was a 
time when I was silly over that face—is nobler than before. 
He is as full of dreams; he is as unpractical and he is as 
obstinate as ever. I am glad to have seen the man once 
more, Melkah. It makes me proud to think that such a 
man loved me; yet I love him no longer. If I, who was 
loved by Emanuel Elveda, can stand up for the equality of 
women, how much more should those unhappy women fight 
for it who are mated with lower men?” 

‘The woman must obey the man,” said the old woman 
of Damascus—who could never be converted. 


Cuapter XXXVI. 
Thy husband is th: th th 5 
Thy head, thy Bovereign.—Tuming af the Baréw, 

‘* LonELY—Loveless—Friendless !” 

Madame Elveda sat alone. She had been quite alone for 
some days. It was the month of August, when everybody 
is out of town and work has come to an end—even work for 
the emancipation of women. There were no letters and no 
callers, and her fortune was gone. She was going to ex- 
change her big house for a flat, and it seemed as if her 
friends had all gone too. 

‘* Lonely—Loveless—Friendless !” 

When one is strong and rich and busy, and surrounded 
by troops of acquaintances, the loneliness of life is not felt; 
when the work and the friends and the wealth vanish, the 
loneliness of life begins to be felt. It wraps a man round 
as with a mist. One who walks in a thick fog understands 
the loneliness of life. Madame Elveda sat alone in the great 
house, She was alone all day and all the evening. The 
silence of the house weighed upon her, and the ume of her 
husband ~ to ring in her ears like a bell that tolls for a 
parting soul. 

‘* Lonely—Loveless—Friendless !”” 

*“* Melkah,” she said, ‘‘why should Francesca change? 
=e S you mean when you said that Francesca would 
change?” 

“She has gone to live among women who love. Those 
who love obey their husbands. You teach her one thing 

she sees another. Francesca is like her father.” 

** Her father would command, not obey.” 

Melkah shook her head. She knew what she meant. 

Lo! one evening, while she pondered these things, her 
daughter returned. 

She stood before her mother, who looked in her face curi- 
ously and anxiously. Yes, the girl was changed. Her face 
was changed—it was filled with new thoughts; it was 
eager, the face of a girl who is occupied and busy with 
many oe. 4 

Her mother sighed and turned away. She recognized by 
maternal intuition that her daughter was changed—and she 
knew in what direction. 

** You look troubled, mother. Has anything happened?” 

‘“* Yes, my dear, a great deal has happened. A most im- 
portant change has fallen upon me.” 

“‘ Mother!” Francesca cried, eagerly, ‘‘not a change in 
your opinions?” 

‘*Not in my opinions, Francesca,” she replied, coldly. 
** They remain the same. The change, however, will greatly 
reduce my power of making them effective. You will un- 
derstand directly that if you could have been a help to me 
in the past, when I had every kind of assistance that wealth 
could procure, you can be ten times as useful to me 
now.” 

“When you had? But, my dear mother, have you not 
still—has any misfortune—” 

“‘What has happened is this: A month ago I was the 
—. I supposed, and you were the heiress, of a great 

ortune. I inherited a fortune of millions. It was invested 
chiefly in French stocks and securities. We never spent— 
we could not if we tried spend—a fifth part of our income. 
The rest accumulated, as 1 thought. About sixty thousand 
pounds of savings were inv every year. I kept a very 
careless account, because I had an agent in whom I entirely 
trusted. Still, 1 knew what was done with the money, and 
I kept in my own hands the power of selling out or chan- 
ging investments. N could be done without my sig- 
nature. This gave me ect confidence. Now, by these 
accumulations, my original fortune ought to have been in- 
creased, during the last twenty years, by another million. 
You should therefore be the heiress, if you succeeded to-day, 
of two millions and a half—that is to say, about a hundred 
thousand pounds a year. That is to say, again, I was prob- 
ably the richest private woman in the world, and you were 
certainly the greatest heiress.” 

“Oh!” Francesca clasped her hands. ‘‘ We have actually 
lost our fortune? Lost our fortune? Oh! It is Providen- 
tial! I was going to tell you, mother, that I wanted to give 
up my fortune—or my succession—and to join the people 
who have no money at all.” 

“How would you live?” Her mother’s voice showed no 


sympathy with proposition. 
Si ~— carry on Nelly’s music-teaching. Oh! I should 
very well.” 


**Why do you wish to give up your fortune? With money, 
child, you can move the world. Without it, you can 


nothing.” 
snook her head. ‘‘The only real power that 
one woman or one man can have over others is by example 
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“ You talk like—your father, ch 
But of dreams there.comes no good.” 

* Well—but if the fortune is all gone we needn’t dream 
any or. _ can act. a it was only — day, 
that Mr. ng—Lord ng, ly—prayed solemn- 
So that oll toy tithes snigna be then bean eae Tt is like an 
answer to prayer. We have no money. Oh! a month “go 
I should have felt like the Cigale in winter. No ! 
poor shivering naked — And now I am like Pil- 
grim who dropped his burden and went on his way rejoi- 
cing and light-hearted.” 

You rejoice, Francesca? You rejoice that I have lost 
my fortune, and with it my position and my power? What 


does this mean? 

“Oh, mother! if your tion and ~~ power depend 
only on your fortune, w are the No, your power 
will remain, if it is worth keeping. t would you have 
been had there never been any fortune at all?” 

“This is not a time for speculation. Let me goon. I 
heard of this reverse first about three weeks ago. Had 
I known that you would rejoice in poverty I would have 
told you; but I feared to distress you. I wanted you to go 
on working out the problem on which you were engaged 
undisturbed. But part of the thing has now got into the 
papers. I receive letters asking if the report is true, so I 
think it is best to tell you at once now that you appear de- 
lighted by my misfortunes.” 

**No, mother, not your misfortunes. It was much best 
to tell me. Oh! Itis gone? Is it really gone? Mother, 1 
never understood, until this moment, what a horrid thing 
that money has been to us all along. Men pray for money; 
they dream of money—much money. They can’t have too 
much money—and see! it has made me what I have been— 
not a woman at all—an artificial creature—an unreal creature, 
dressed like a woman, talking rubbish about art and—and— 
mother, I cannot say it.” 

“If, Francesca, you were able to help me before,” her 
mother continued, pursuing her own thoughts, ‘“‘you are 
able to help me ten times as much now. e shall live in a 
flat, we must give up our dinners and our evenings, we 
must practise economy in small things—in fact, I ‘clear] 
perceive that I can no longer be the Leader that I was. It 
remains for you to be a Leader of another kind. You will 
write; you will speak. Oh! you don’t know, child, your 
own cleverness. You can do anything you please. You 
will carry on the Cause, Francesca.” For the first time in 
her life, the girl recognized in her mother’s voice a touch of 
weakness—an appeal for help. Her heart fell within her, 
for, alas! she could be of no more use to her mother. She 
and the Cause were parted. ‘‘I have the knowledge, Fran- 
cesca. 1 used to have the wealth—now I have no more 
money—I, who was born to such immense treasure; but 
you, my dear, with the Coes of beauty and of culture 
—you can use my knowledge as a well to draw from, and 
you will carry all before you. Francesca, what do you 
mean? Why do you look at me like this?” 

“There is a man, mother, living near us—over there— 
who was also born to a great fortune and to a great position. 
Long ago, more than twenty years ago, he gave up every- 
thing and went away to become a common working-man. 
He was a sailor before the mast. He wanted to have the 
Common Lot: he married a girl of his adopted station—that 
must have been the hardest thing of all; he has enjoyed the 
Common Lot ever since. His wife has become a drunkard; 
his son is a shallow-brained fool; he has forwarded few—if 
any—of the things he preaches. Some would say that his 
life has been a failure. But he does not think so. He has 
had the Common Lot; he would not change if it were to do 
all over again. Suffering and hard work and disappointment 
—but to share the Common Lot, he says, is the best that can 
happen to a man.” 

** What is this man to us, Francesca?” 

“There is another man over there”—again Francesca 
pointed in an easterly direction—‘‘ who gave up his friends 
and his career twenty years ago in order to keep his free- 
dom. He wants no money, he will not try to make an 
—he despises wealth. So long as he is free to live his life 
in his own we he is hap y e walks about the world; he 
works with his hands. He is quite—quite—free. And he 
is quite—quite—happy; and wiser, fuller of dignity and 
self-respect, than any other man that ever I knew.” 

** Again, Francesca, what has this man to do with us?” 

“It is the Common Lot, mother, that I have seen and 
learned. It is the freedom from wealth that I have learned 
to envy. Mother, how was it made, this great fortune of 
ours?” 

“Tt was made—how does it concern you, child, to know 
how it was made? It was made by one man, and, at least 
honestly.” 

** Ail that immense fortune made by one man? And that 
honestly? Since I have been away, mother, I have heard a 

ood deal about money, and I have been thinking. Former- 
fy 1 used to believe that our wealth aroge from a long suc- 
cession of noble ancestors—Moors; now I know that this 
could not be. How was our fortune made, mother?” 

“‘My grandfather made it, Francesca. He made it by 
contracts for provisions for the British Army in the Penin- 
sular War. Now you knowas much asI know. You may 
learn, at the same time, though the knowledge will not make 

ou any the ps tae edge never does, I think—that 
he was a self-made man, and began with nothing. There is 
nothing noble about your ancestors at all, at on my 
side. On your father’s.side—yes. They were, before the 
Revolution, nobles in Spain, who laid down their titles when 
they had no further reason for concealing their faith.” 

‘* He was a contractor, this rich great-grandfather. So our 
fortune was built upon bacon and flour. I am glad, at least, 
that it was not made by sweating work-girls. Now, we 
have lost it—well—we have lost it. Can you regret it, mo- 
ther?” 

“Regret it? Are you mad, child? Do I regret power, 
authority, respect, consideration?” 

** Yes, yes; but without the money you will have just as 
much consideration and respect. Your work remains; you 
have written the only great book on the present condition 
of women. You are an authority on that subject, whatever 
happens. I suppose you could have written that book just 
as well without so much money.” 

** You know nothing, Francesca.” 

“I know very little, it is true. But I have learned some- 
thing. You should have kept me with you in this Harem. 
But you let me out, and I have learned many things. Mo- 
ther, why did you let me believe that we were Moors?’ 

“There was a reason, my dear. I wanted so to separate 
myself from my People that you should never know tha 
you belonged to them. It was for your sake, Francesca. I 


“Strange!” said her mother. “And I have taken so 
much trouble to — you knowing the truth. Well, 
— 2 are a Jewess. Your great-grandfather, who 


ancient faith. And so you rejoice that you are a Jewess? 
Wonderful! By their Law the woman obeys the man and is 
subject to him. And you rejoice that you are a Jewess!” 

“Yes, I rejoice. And, oh! the money is all , and I 
am free to work and to live as the work and live. 
And I shall no longer sit at a hotel window and watch the 
Passing Show.” 

‘* You will desert me, Francesca? Oh! child”—the mo- 
ther’s eyes filled with tears—‘‘ you will desert the Cause, 
and your mother who has been the leader of the Cause?” 

“‘T must, mother, I must. 1 think that you and your 
friends are wrong from the very beginning. You say that 
woman is man’s equal. No, no, no. ature made him 
stronger, larger of brain and larger of heart. He does things 
which woman cannot do. Woman is below man. My new 
teacher says it is the Law of God—‘ He shall rule over thee.’ 
My little study in comparative religions did not include, so 
far as I went, a study of that Law, but there is the Law of 
Nature. Why, everywhere it cries aloud that the man is 
greater than the woman! You repudiate the submission of 
the woman to the man she loves. Why, all over the world, 
every where, in every country and in every age, the women 
cheerfully and happily ela submission aol obedience to 
the men they love. hy not? It isa part of love. I have 
never understood until now how their obedience brin 
order and happiness into life. Now I have seen it and T 
know what it means. Oh! women are not the equals of 
men. Let us cease to fight against the Laws of Nature.” 

“You strangely resemble your father, child. I have 
never seen the resemblance so strong. You talk like him 
and you look like him.” This, had Madame known, was 
not an unlikely result of six weeks’ daily intercourse. 

** When I came back to this house,” Pumeians went on, 
concealing nothing, ‘‘I felt as if I were entering some Tem- 

le of a False God. I remembered the things I had seen 
ere, heard here, said here. It is a Temple of a Religior 
which shuts out humanity. The preachers are not real 
women; they must destroy their nature before they can 
preach and teach these things.” 

‘“* You are frank indeed.” 

“3 ere to understand exactly what 1 mean, mother. 
You wanted me to join in the advocacy of unreality. Why, 
so I might, because I knew nothing of the world. Men and 
women and all their ways—they were puppets—and I was 
to preach to puppets doctrines of which I understood not 
one word. But it is all changed. Mother, I am glad that 
you are leaving this great house, which is full of horrid 
memories and unreal thoughts. I could never come back to 
it. The place weighs upon me.” 

‘* Again, Francesca, you are frank, even to cruelty.” 

“Forgive me, mother. I would not pain you, yet I must 
needs speak the truth. About submission and obedience, 
again, I will show you how much I amchanged. There are 
two men—two—to obey either of whom—both of whom— 
would be a joy and a happiness unspeakable to me.” 

Her mother heard without asking who they were. 

“One of them is a man to whom I would be a daughter 
—a wise ——_ man, the man who wanders about the 
world and meditates; the other is the man whom at your 
order I sent away. But now I know—I know very well— 
what the happiness of my life might be.” 

**Child! Say no more. It is enough. All my lessons 
have been thrown away. I have lost my daughter as well 
as my fortune. Perhaps it would have been kinder to have 
concealed from me the former loss till 1 had partly resigned 
myself to the latter—” 

“No, mother! No! You have not lost me! Throw away 
—with the horrid money—the hopeless Cause!” 

Her mother sighed. 

‘* You do not understand,” she said. ‘‘It is my life. You 
= up me when you give up the Cause. Oh! I have 

rought you up to be my successor. Everything you learned, 
every book you read, Francesca, was chosen by me with that 
object. I kept you apart from other girls. I allowed you 
no playfellows or friends, so that you should imbibe no other 
ideas than those I wished. You were nearly eighteen before 
I consented that you should go among other girls, and you 
were by that time strong in the opinions that I had culti- 
vated—so strong that I was not afraid of you. Yet, after 
you have the ordeal of Newnham and its conflicting 
thoughts, when you are already arrived at one-and-twenty— 
an age when you should be confirmed in opinion—you sud- 
denly abandon all the things you once held holy and wor- 
ship the things that you once derided. Francesca, what did 
I say when we spoke last about these things? Have I not 
a right to be disappointed?” 

‘* Yes—mother—you have. Yet—at the same time—have 
I not a right to freedom of thought? It: is not a sudden 
change. It began when I| sent away Harold, and afterwards 
considered and tried to understand what love meant—and I 
found that in spite of my fine words nothing would have 
made me so happy as submission—complete submission, 
mother, to his will, After that what was left of the Cause? 
It was blown to the winds. Now, mother, let us talk about 
other things. What will you do?” 

“*T shall carry on the work of my life,” Madame Elveda 
replied, coldly, ‘‘as long as my life lasts. But we can no 
longer talk about that. Let us consider your future. I do 
not know what you really contemplate. In the flat that I 
shall take there will be a room for you, Francesca, if you 
choose to occupy it. Perhaps you will prefer the Common 
Lot with your new friends. If these Jews—our own People 
—do not want money a very remarkable change must have 
come over our People. Perhaps, in time, you will discover 
that the Common Lot is not quite so enviable as the Lot 
that is less common—of wealth and culture and manners 
and'self-respect. Until then we will talk no more about it. 
Until then our lives, which have hitherto flowed on together, 
will run apart. Good-by, Francesca.” She gave her daugh- 
ter the coldest of kisses, and turned to the study table and 
her papers. She sat a long time thinking. 

Presently she took some noie-paper und wrote a letter. 
It was as follows: 
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“Dagar Haroitp,—You will be sorry—unless too, 

new ideas which now possess P wn er 
—to learn that I have been robbed of nearly the whole of 
my fortune. Enough remains for me to live upon with a 
certain amount of ease. Francesca, therefore, so far from 
being a great heiress, will inbérit from me a very moderate 
sum of money. When you came to me two months I 
told you that the answer was in Francesca’s hands. t 
was strictly true. I had already so influenced her that I 
knew beforehand what the answer would be. 

**T did not ask, at that timé, how far she had consulted 
her heart. It was enough for me that my daughter re- 
mained free to help me in my work. 

“*She will never help me in that work. She has deserted 
the Cause. She has acquired—I know not how—opinions 
directly opposite to mine. 

‘There is a new Francesca. Should you feel impelied to 
put that question to the new , you would perhaps 
—I know not—receive another answer. 

“I hoped that Francesca would prove superior to the 
weakness of her sex, and never marry. But since that 
hope seems likely to be shattered, there is 20 man to whom 
I would more gladly give her—whether in riches or in pov- 
erty—than to you. 1 must explain to you that twenty years 
ago, when I se from my own ple, I resolved that 
my child should never, if I could help it, know even that 
she was descended from the Jewish race, Therefore I told 
her that we were Spanish Moors, This deception was 
meant to be harmless. It may have proved ievous if 
Francesca were — of being cognizant of the decep- 
tion or the truth. Your affectionate f ; 

“TsaBEL ELVEDA.” 

She folded the letter and put it in an envelope. 

Then she fell to — again. Her daughter gone— 
her fortune gone—the friends of prosperity gone. 

‘* Lonely—Friendless—Loveless!” 

At five Melkab, as was her wont, brought her a cup of tea. 

‘* Did you see her, Melkah? Did you talk to her?” 

‘She is changed. I said she would be changed. I saw 
the change in her face and in her eyes. It is in her voico. 
She has shaken off her fancies—she is another girl.” 

**I believe it would be better for her to marry, Melkah. 
It is not every woman who can develop her higher nature 
without love. Afterwards she will see things as they are.” 

Melkah shook her head. ‘‘The child should be called 
Eve. She is all wife and mother. -She thinks no more 
about your cause. She is a woman who has joined the wo- 
men. She is ready to obey like all the rest. She is one of 
us—lI see it in her face. She has found out, somehow, for 
herself, the Law of God.” 

Madam Elveda turned her face as if to reply. It was a 
hollow, haggard face. Melkah sank down upon the hearth- 
rug, and crouched in silence. She did this every afternoon, 
waiting for speech of her mistress and forthe teacup. This 
afternoon there was nothing said. Melkah fell asleep, as 
old people will. When she woke up, two hours later, her 
mistress still sat gazing into space, hollow-eyed and pale. 
The tea stood untouched. Melkah ‘sat up, awake in a mo- 
ment to a sense of disaster. 

‘* What is the trouble?” she asked. 

‘*Melkah, you have been with me since I was a baby— 
forty-two years you have never left me. Will you leave me 
now?” 


i 
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**Why should I leave  erne I am an old woman—my 
brothers are dead; you will close my eyes and bury me with 
my People. Why do you talk of leaving you?” 

“IT have lost my money, Melkah. ‘There is enough left 
to keep you and me. But I am now a poor woman who 
once was so rich—so very, very rich that all the world en- 
vied me. I was so very rich that I could afford to throw 
away love and the man I loved, and to neglect the money 
that made me rich—so that is gone, and, well—and my 
daughter who has left me. Now there is nothing left but 

ou, Melkah. What did Emanuel say? ‘ Lonely—Friend- 
ess—Loveless.’ Only you left to me of all my possessions, 
Melkah.” 

va Nay, the child has only left you for atime. She will 
return.” 

‘*Perhaps. I am weaker to-day than I have ever been 
before in all my life. Perhaps, Melkah, Francesca is right. 
Better the Common Lot—to suffer with the rest—rather 
than to stand apart and fight against the Common Lot. 
Yet—No—No—No!” She sprang to her feet, and stood 
with clinched hands and hard eyes. “No! If I had todo 
it all over again I would act in exactly the same manner. 
I will obey no man!” 

(To BE CONTINUED. } 


AANSWERS-TO'S 





Gaeren-y.—A “dinner coat” is a sack-coat of the same materi 
swallow-tail. It is for use for informal i meuean ~ It 
is worn for a theatre y 





a few whalebones. Put two rows of insertion, either Vv = 
Gennes, aeene an weet, Ge lower row pasein wolie the’ © dae 

ave a gathe raffle falling over the top of puffed gleev: 
sertion in these ruffles and Soe. # the Clore rts "Diner 
green or violet satin ribbon as a siock-collar, and a belt with a bow in 
the back. Make a gored skirt four yards wide, with three ruffies of the 
mull set widely apart. 

Srvite—The navy-bine if of good quality, is worth tarn’ 
throughont. Use diluted alcohol on a nail-brush for removi spots 
soil. The Eton jacket will probably be worn ip the autumn. Trim your 
—— either white or black Hercules b 

~.—Your first letter was answered in the Bazar of last week. 
Gather the lower edge of the muslin sleeve puff to a fitted lower sleeve 
extending up to the elbow. Make this lower sleeve sufficiently close to 
remain in place, and thus keep the upper part bonffantly puffed. Other 
ba full-topped muslin sleeves are cut in mutton-leg shape. 
AcK.—Possibly you can obtain information by addressing the New 
tom Toran and Biographical Society, 28 West Forty-fourth Street, 

“Five Yeans’ Sussoutuer."—The long coat with bell-ehape back and 
the front opening on a vest or shirt waist is a handsome design for the 
white sacking dress. Trim the skirt at the foot and knee with wide white 
braid. Make the navy-blue wool with a round waist trimmed with revers 
that broaden into a cape on the shoulders, and trim this cape with two 
narrow insertions of cream-white guipure. Have a stock-collar and folded 
belt of black satin, also close lower sleeves of black satin. Have five folds 
of satin at wide intervals around the skirt. Stitch the edges of revers and 
flaring collar of sacking on the white gown, Do not donee the mous- 
quetaire caffs. 

Rs L —— pepe'y oo peared to the qui ts for b 

ship in t lety of Colonial Dames apply to the Secretary 

me Street, New York city. oxi — 
.—Dar’. tan-yang’, Ar’-a-imee, Brag’-e-lonne’, Por-t! approxi 

pronunciations, »8 nearly as the nasal French Sounds can be Toneleeed. 

Any good French dictionary contains a key to pronunciation. The size 

eee ees lady's card is 2% x8i¢ inches. A married lady's is a little 








Fig. 1.—Mountarn Dress,—([See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see No, VIII. on pattern-eheet Supplement, 


NEEDLE-WORK AND HOME 
DECORATION. 
BY MrS. M. C. HUNGERFORD. 


PERSIAN woman with an unpronounceable 

d name has been giving a series of well-received 
lessons in embroidery. She has not yet gone out 
side of New York, but the residents of other cities 
will have the advantage of her instruction.later, 
as she propoees to import assistan!s and establish 
classes for acquiring her art in many towns and 
cities 

The difference between Persian and the needle- 
work we are accustomed to see seems to lie in the 
thoroughness—sincerity, an artist would call it—of 
the former. Every stitch is taken with mathemat- 
ical precision, and there is no slighting at any 
point. The wrong side of the work is as admirable 
in its way as the right side In some specimens 
the stitches cover the design on both sides, the 
needle being carried across underneath, as it is in 
the embroidering of China crape shawls. On other 
pieces the needle is put back toward the wrong 
side close by the place it was drawn through, thus 
throwing all the work up on the right side and 
leaving what looks like beautifully regular outline 
work on tue reverse. This is the method used in 
working sofa -pillows, table covers, or anything 
which only exposes one side. But for curtains, 
handkerchiefs, shawls, etc., the double-faced em 
broidery is invariably used 

A favorite method of this Persian worker is the 
introduction of texts or sentences upon the border 
or centre of her pieces. The lettering is so quaint, 
angular, and disconnected that at the first look it 
seems like a geometric pattern, On one white 





Lirrte Grau's Turpre Care 


For pattern and description see No. XIII. on pattern- 
sheet Sopplement 
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linen table cover, 
heavily worked in 
flowers and foliage 
with gray silk, was a 
border of leétterin 
wrought in gold 
thread.. The charac- 
ters were about four 
inches tall, and the 
sentiment they con- 
veyed, “God is 
great; God is good,” 
took up a very short 
space; but the text 
was repeated again 
and again. 

Sometimes the let- 
ters simply spelled 
the name of the 
worker, but their 
presence on the arti 
cle was always good 
in effect. The mode 
of transferring them 
to the goods was in- 
genious. The sen- 
tence or word was 
selected in the ex- 
ample that was de 
scribed to me from 
the heading of a Per 
sian tract published 
by the Missionary 
Society. The woman 
drew it upon a piece 
of paper folded into 
narrow tucks. The 
paper was then 
straightened out, 
showing, of course, 
gaps in the drawing 
made by exposing 
the under folds of 
the tucks. These 
gaps were readily 
crossed by pencil 
lines, uniting the 
pattern, which was 
thus greatly . en- 
larged. When astill 
larger one was need- 
ed, another tucked 
copy was made of 
the one taken first. 
Perhaps this ingen- 
ious mode of enlarg- 
ing a design might 
be useful to embroid- 
erers who object, as 
many do, to the 
stamped patterns of 
commerce 

A pretty table 
centre can be made 
of, pale blue sateen, 
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Marie Antoretrre Ficnv.—[For Back View see Page 504. ] 
For diagram and description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


BicycLe Dress. 


For pattern and description see No. VIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


embroidered in satin stitch with white silk and the 
shade of palest pearl gray which is barely removed 
from . white. Dogwood flowers, sagittaria, or 
fleur-de-lis are very beautiful selections, and by ar 
ranging the gray tint where a shadow would fall 
the effect is almost that of silver embroidery. 

A plain satin damask cover for a small after 
noon tea-stand has been prettily worked by one of 
the Bazar’s admirers, with a border in India blue 
thread that admirably counterfeits The blue Dres 
den china, The well-known tiny crossed swords 
which the worker has outlined in the corner give 
force to the imitation, and add much to the dainti 
ness of the article. A set of small napkins of the 
same material can be made to correspond with the 
cover by decorating one corner, which turns back 
when the napkin is folded and ironed, with figures 
that appear in the bordering. The little identifying 
image of the crossed swords can also have a con- 
spicuous position on the napkin decoration. It is 
said that this emblem, always to be seen on the 
back of the blue Dresden china manufactured un- 
der royal patronage, can always be found intro- 
duced with more or less distinctness among the 
decorations on the face of the china. 

Beasts of appallingly ferocious aspect are pre- 
ferred to milder designs by women who care less 
for beauty than for style. Such figures are man- 
ifestly inappropriate for table articles, but on sofa 





Fig. 2.—Jacket ror Mountain Dress. 
OPEN AND CLOSED. 































Sea-sipe Costume witn Tripie SKrirr. 
For pattern and description see No. L on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


pillows,curtains, and any 
thing in the upholstery 
line that needs decoration, 
they are very pleasing. 
Japanese griffins, with 
their long, sinuous con- 
volutions of tail, are es- 
pecially good upon porti- 
eres. Some very fine spe- 
cimens of the ‘* beastie” 
have spangles and false 
prc. sewed in with 
the embroidery, which 
give the glittering, scaly 
appearance supposed to 
belong to these strange 
creatures of fable. A sofa 
seat of white broadcloth, 
that has been worked to 
order for a drawing-room 
in San Francisco, is em 
bellished with a writhing 
dragon who isin the agony 
of being pierced by St. 
George. All of the work 
is in cross stitch except 
the flowing cloak of St 
George, which is done 
with silk in satin stitch. 
One would like to protest 
against so much labor be- 
stowed upon the article, 
but as it furnished em- 
ployment to hands that 
h no other means of 
earning money, its ele- 
gance and elaboration are 
not to be regretted. 

Some revivers of old 
styles are using black fur- 
niture hair-cloth as a ma- 
terial .to be decorated. 
Its utility is not to be 
questioned, but not much 
can be said for its artistic 

ualities. The patterns 

avored for use on this 
old-fashioned fabric are 
floral groups done in nat- 
ural colors with zephyr 
wool over canvas, which, 
as every one knows, has 
to be drawn out, thread 
by thread, when the work 
is finished. The canvas is 
much easier to draw out 
on hair-cloth than when 
the cross-stitch work is 
done upon broadcloth or 
— soft material. 
any of the handsomest 
jéres now used are of 
vy satin, with all-over 
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designs of embroidery and appliqué, which wan- 
der over the surface in a way that makes it 
difficult sometimes to distinguish the back- 
ground from the decoration. A fine specimen 
of this style is a dull pale green satin damask- 
ed with large scroll-like figuring in the same 
tint. The added decoration is flower and blade- 
like leaf of the iris. The leaves, which are ar- 
ranged in groups, are cut from shaded green 
velvet and applied with a couching of gold 
thread. On their points are sewed small jewels 
similar to those used on passementerie. In the 
work I am describing the arrangement of jewels 
was quite harlequin, the leaves being tipped 
with every kind of gem; but the result would 
be more “sincere,” to use the artist’s word 
again, if only glass emeralds were used, with 
an occasional Rhine-stone to su ta dewdrop. 
The flowers were irregularly yellow and purple, 
embroidered with silk and iilumined with jew- 
els. These gems, which sound so extravagant 
in description, can be cheaply bought by the 
dozen or ounce at fancy stores, and, being 
pierced for the needle, are a very easy addition 
to embroidery. The thick ones are as much as 
possible to be avoided, but in a pattern which 
requires the use of large ones as flower centres, 
the long stitch which their depth requires in 
sewing them on will have to be concealed by 
two or three gold beads threaded on the silk 
after it is put through the piercing and before 
the needle is carried down through the cloth. 
A little experimenting will show the need of 
this and the method of doing it. Upon»this 
iris portiére there is no edge decoration; and 
the back, which from its position is seen in the 
dining-room, is made of the same satin which 
forms the ground for the decoration just de- 
scribed. 

In very strong contrast to that costly hanging 
is the modest curtain which divides studio from 
sitting-room in an artist’s summer home by the 
sea. Homely (that word is used: here in its 
purely English acceptance) Turkey-red drapery 
hangs in very ample folds in the doorway, with 
over it a length of the smallest-meshed fish-net. 
It is the genuine article from which seines are 
made, not the smoother imitation sold under the 
name. Into each mesh of the net is tied with 
yellow druggist cord one of tlie shiny convex 
yellow disks that the children, who forage for 
them in August and September on the wet sea- 
beach, call jingle-shells, money, gold and silver 
shillings, and the more prosaic fisherman knows 
as duck feed. 

Whatever they are called, they are common 
enough to be familiar to every one who visits a 
sea-girt shore, and pretty enough to make the 
portiére a thing of beauty that takes the visit- 
or’s attention from the absence of luxurious 
furniture in the same ,sitting-room. Some of 
the shiny shells are thin enough to be pierced 
by the neédle used for stringing them upon the 








Fig. 1.—Boatine Dress. 
For pattern and description see No. IL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


“net. Others are solid enough to require boring 


with a hat pin made red-hot in a candle flame. 
With the continued use of lamps the interest 
in lamp shades cannot wane, so no apology is 
for frequently recurring to the subtect. 
Novel ideas would seem to be exhausted, but 
the beauty of the French crépé paper has seem- 
ed to’ opef a new field. One of the prettiest 
banquet-lamp shades that is made of this ma- 
terial has the _ umbrell:-wire frame for its 
foundation... Over this are put three full super- 
imposed covers of white crépé paper. each one 
madé shorter than the last, till the upper one 
is acy more than a frill, above which stands 
uprightly another frill, a collar or band of inch- 
wide violet satin ribbon dividing the two. The 
lower cover is cut with a deep frill, which sup- 
orts a fall of wide white point d’esprit lace. 
he lace is gathered to the needful fulness, and 
then with extremely fine thread an occasional 
stitch is taken quite over-the bottom wire of 
the frame; this not only secures the laee, but as- 
sists to hold in position the paper which has 
been previously pinched together over the wire. 
Before putting the paper covers upon the frame, 
they. are rolled up in the hand and the edges 
daubed with a brush dipped in violet paint. 
When the paper is unrolled this makes a pretty 
irregular tinting that is very pleasing. Some 
persons effect the coloring of the edges by ~~ 
ping them, rolled up, as in the other method, in 
a saucer of family dye, prepared by mixing it 
with a little warm water. Over the fall of 
lace, violets may be arranged to droop at inter- 
vals, or a bunch of them may be tied with a 
bow of satin ribbon the color upon the edge of 
the shade. Otlier tints.and other flowers ean 
of course be substituted for violets, and for a 
lunch or dinner it is'very easy and convenient 
to select a color that accords with the table 
decoration, It is but a few minutes’ work to 
make little Candle shades to match the larger 
one. For them the addition of lace is not ne- 
cessary.. Only a strip of the paper is required 
with each edge touched with color, and a nar- 
row ribbon tied far enough “from the top to 
make an upright frill, and draw the shade into 
the shape of the little frame it will need for its 
support. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


NE should always have close beside the bed- 

side at night a candle and a box of match- 
es. If there is occasion to take in the night a 
dose of -medicine—a nervine, an opiate, or a 
tonic—never take it in the dark. One may be 
perfectly certain mentally of the place where 
the bottle or the box was located when his at- 
tention was last called to the thing, but in the 
mean time a maid intent on clearing up or the 
mistress herself may have made a change. It 
is not safe to snatch at freedom from pain in 
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Fig. 2.—Yoxe Sarrrt Waist ror Ovutine Dress. 
For pattern and description see No. 1V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 








the dark, and cases not a few are on record 
whitre people have made irremediable blun- 
ders, finding out too late that what they 
supposed an innocent remedy was a deadly 
o1s0n 

, Drugs of all descriptions should be labelled 
plainly. Old prese: iptions should, as a rule, 
be thrown away. When illness comes again 
the doctor can again prescribe. Poisons, 
such as laudanum, chloroform, and the like, 
ought to be kept under lock and key. 

Gas stoves atid contrivances for cooking 
with kerosene oil should be managed only 
by intelligent persons who understand them, 

Flies will not greatly trouble rooms in 
which neither food nor water is left stand- 
ing. Crumbs and drippings attract these 
hungry little pests 


SWEET AND TWENTY. 
‘WEET and twenty, and fair as the day; 
W) Plenty of lovers afte bound this way. 


Sweet and twenty, with eyes that shine, 


And lissome curves that are rare and fine, 


Dimples that play at hide-and-seek 
On the tender mouth and the rounded cheek. 


Never had maiden a lily-white hand 
Softer and queenlier to command, 


Never had maiden a foot more light 
To dance a measure at morn or night. 


Sweet and twenty can row and ride, 
Over the rippling wavelets glide; 
Harness and drive and climb and fish; 
Make you many a dainty dish; 


Talk in English and French and German, 
Which the sweetest, you'll not determine. 


Sweet and twenty has life before her, 
And all who meet will of course adore her. 


But what shall come to her after all— 
Queen to reign, or to serve, a thrall? 


Only the stars above can tell, 
Dumb stars that hide their secrets well. 





DAINTY DISHES 
FOR LUNCHEONS AND TEAS. 


Jellied Veal.—Take a knuckle of veal, wipe, | 
put in a kettle, cover with cold water, and 
bring slowly to a boil: skim, and let simmer | 
for two hours; add a slice of onion, a blade 
of mace, a dozen whole cloves, half a dozen 
pepper-corns, half a teaspoonful of ground 
allspice, and one grated nutmeg; let simmer 
gently for one hour longer. Take the joint 
of veal up, remove the bones and gristle, put | 
the meat in a square mould, strain the liquor, 
and boil until redaced to one quart; add 
half a teacup of vinegar, the juice of a small 
lemon, with pepper and salt, pour it over the 
meat, and stand aside overnight to cool. 
When ready to serve, turn carefully out of | 
the mould; garnish with parsley and thin | 
slices of lemon. Slice very thin. 

Spiced Beef Tong 
beef tongue; 


Wash and trima large 
rub it with a mixture of half 
a pint of sugar, half a teaspoonful of salt- 
petre, a table-spoonful each of ground cloves 
and allspice, with a teaspoonful of black 
pepper; place in a strong brine, let stand two 
weeks, take out, wash in cold water, and | 
wipe dry. Roll the tongue in a thin paste 
made of flour and water, put in a dripping- | 
yan, and set in a moderate oven to bake; | 
Coste with lard and water. When done re- 


move the paste, skin, and stand aside until 
cold. When ready to serve slice very thin. 

Pressed Chicken.— Take a large plump | 
chicken, wipe well with a damp towel, put 
in a kettle, and cover with water. Place 
over a moderate fire, and let simmer gently | 
until very tender. When done take the meat | 
from the bones and cut in small pieces, Put | 
the bones and scraps back into the kettle and | 
let boil until the liquor is thick; strain, and | 
season with salt and pepper. Arrange the | 
chicken in a square tin mould, pour the | 
liquor over, place a light weight on top, and 
stand in a cold place overnight. Whencold | 
and firm, turn out of the mould, garnish with 
slices of lemon and parsley. Serve in thin 
slices 

Galantine of Turkey.—Select a fat young 
turkey After dressing, take off the neck, 
wings, and legs; cut the fowl in two down 
the back; begin at the edge and cut the meat 
from the bones, keeping the skin whole; cut 
the fillets froin the breastbone without break- 
ing the akin; remove the bones from both 
sides of the turkey, and spread the skin out on 
a clean meat-board. Prepare a dressing of 1 
pound of sausage, 1 teacup of bread crumbs, 
2 well-beaten ewes, the juice of a lemon, a 
table-spoonful of ninaed parsley, with pep 
per and salt. Spread over the skin, roll up, 
draw together, and sew; wrap in a cloth, and 
put in a soup-kettle with the bones and | 
scraps of the turkey, 1 onion, a dozen cloves, 
a bunch of sweet herbs, and half a dozen pep- 
per-corns, Cover with cold water, set over 
a moderate fire, bring slowly to a boil, skim, | 
and let simmer gently for four hours. Take | 
the kettle from the fire, and stand it aside | 
until cold. Then take the galantine up on | 
a large flat dish, put a weight on it, and let 
stand overnight. In the morning remove 
the cloth carefully, brush the galantine over 
with beaten egg, dust with grated cracker, 
and set in the oven to brown. Take out, and 
stand in a cold place until ready to serve. 





| please!” 


| and best infant food obtainable. 


Garnish with aspic jelly, slice very thin, and. 
serve with a portion of the jelly. 

Ham Fingers.—Cut thin of lean cold 
boiled ham; cut each slice into strips half 
an inch wide, dip into a thick rémoulade 
sauce, place four on a slice of bread, cover 
with a top slice, cut into four fingers length- 
wise, fold each one in a lettuce leaf, and pile 
on a napkin. 

Deviled fn. greta a dozen eggs for fifteen 
minutes, throw them in cold water for 
half an hour; remove the shells, and cut the 
eggs in halves lengthwise. Take out the 
yolks, and rub them to a smooth paste with 
a teaspoonful of French mustard, two table- 
spoonfuls of cold boiled tongue, a table- 
spoonful of melted butter, and a squeeze of 
lemon juice; season with salt and pepper. 
Fill the whites with the mixture, press to- 
peter. and arrange on a bed of lettuce 
eaves. Evia R. Parker. 


FLOWER MISSIONS. 


PRETTY sight might have been wit- 

nessed by anybody who took the trouble 
to look, one Sunday lately, when a group of 
girls sitting in an old summer-house on a 
green lawn were tying up bunches of roses, 
heliotrope, and mignonette, and laying them 
in flat baskets, to be sent to the city next 
day. The flowers Were freshly gathered 
and, after they were bunched, the girls 
them carried to a cool dark place, where the 
were left for the night. Sueh color! suc 
fragrance! such bloom! such beauty! 

As the girls tied them they chatted mer- 

rily, girl fashion, not of the flowers, nor of 


| where they were to be sent, but of their own 


affairs, their friends, their little jaunts, and 
plans for the next week. Every Sunday 
through the summer, either with their own 
hands or by some substitute, they arrange 
these flowers, whatever kind are in season, 
and every Monday the sweet things start on 
their blessed errands to make people happy. 

The flowers are taken to a general receiv- 
ing-place in the town to which they are ad- 
dressed, and other girls are waiting there to 
speed them on their way. Numbers of peo- 
ple pick them for the mission, so that a great 
many big basketfuls come in to those who 
take charge at the distributing end. They 
have a list of beneficiaries in view—the lame, 
the halt, and the blind. There will be cots 
in hospital wards brightened by the touch 
and the whiff of perfume which the blossoms 
will bring. Hardened hearts will grow soft 
as the sight of a flower recalls some memory 
of childhood and innocence; and so some of 
the dear flowers will go to the prisons, to 
brighten up weary hours of durance, and 
carry a real message of human love and fel- 
lowship to those who have put themselves 
outside the pale of sympathy, except as 
Christlike pity finds them. 

The city missionary bas her people in the 
tenement - houses, for whom she begs her 
share of the flowers. Up the dark stairs, 
into the rear apartments, stuffy, close, and 
crowded, she takes her way, laying a knot of 
flowers on the sewing-machine where a pale 
girl stitches all day long, leaving the roses 
for the cracked pitcher on the mantel-piece 
to make the children better behaved when 
they see them. 

You cannot walk through a downtown 


street with flowers in your hand and not be | 


besieged and besought at every step with, 
**Lady, please give me a flower; just one, 
They like the daisies and butter- 
cups as well as they do the garden beauties; 


| and children who live in the country might 


think of this, and send the field flowers to 
cheer the squalid areas of the bricked -up 
town. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
sncceas, It soothes the child, softens the guma, allays 


all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
| diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{ Adv.) | 





STARVED TO DEATH 
in midst of plenty. Unfortanate, unnecessary, yet 
we hear of it often. Infants thrive physically and 
mentally when properly fed. The Gail Borden le 
Brand Condensed Milk is undoubtedly the safest 


gists. —{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 





~ ishing, and RASILY DIGESTED. 
Bold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Docbeser, Mas. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
— Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N.Y. 





MAMMA 


LIKE 


his dear little tot—this was caught; 
In trying todo ke hermatter = 


With Kirk’s water, she was wash- 
ing her 


KIRKS JUVENILE 


TOILET SOAP 
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is a town in U , South America, on 
the river Plate. It would not be celebrated 
except that it is where the celebrated 


Liebig Compaly $ 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


comes from, and in the fertile ng fields 
around it are reared the cattle which are 
slaughtered—1000 to 2000 a day—to make 
this famous product, which is known ‘round 
A the world as the standard for 


QUALITY, FLAVOR, AND PURITY. 
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LATEST 


Debit and Credit. A Novel. From 
the German of GUSTAV FREYTAG. 60 
cents. 
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| 
| 734. A Wasted Crime. A Novel. By 
DAvip CHRISTIE MURRAY. 50 cents. 
| 733. In a Promised Land. A Novel. By 
M.A. BENGOUGH. 50 cents. 
| 732. An Imperative Duty. A Novel. By 
WILLIAM Dean HOWELLS. 50 cents. 
731. A Girl with a Temper. A Romance 
of the Wills Act. By H. B. Fintay 
KNIGHT. 50 cents. 
| 730. The Veiled Hand. A Novel. By 
Freperick Wicks. 50 cents. 
729. In Summer Shade, A Novel. By 
Mary E. MANN, 50 cents. 
728. The Silent Sea. A Novel. By Mrs. 
AticK MACLEOD. 50 cents. 
727. An Exquisite Fool. A Novel. By 
E. F. Poynrer. 50 cents. 
726. The Quality of Mercy. A Novel. By 
WiiitaM Dean HoweEL.s, 75 cents. 
725. Charming to Her Latest Day. A 
Novel. By ALAN MutR. — §0 cents. 
724. A Man’s Conscience? A Novel. By 
Avery MACcALriIne. Illustrated. 50 
cents. 
723. Verbena Camellia Stephanotis, and 
Other Stories. By WavTer Besant. 
50 cents. 
722. A Transplanted Rose. By Mrs. Joun 
SHERWOOD. 50 cents. 
721. A Charge for France, and Other 
Stories. By Joun Hearp, Jun. Two 
Illustrations. 50 cents, 





AN AROMATIC FRACRANC 


is imparted to the mouth by the use of Sozodont. 
It is beyond doubt the cleanest, purest, and best 
tooth wash ever offered to the public. 
used Sozodont without approving of its cleansing 
and purifying properties, and the flattering testimonials 
that have been bestowed upon it by eminent Dentists 
speak volumes of praise for its merits. 


SOZODONT 


though efficient and powerful, is absolutely harm- 
less, for it contains neither mineral nor acid; it is 


No lady ever 
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ISSUES: 


NO. 
720. The Blacksmith of Voe. 


CUSHING. 50 cents. 
. The Jonah of Lucky Valley, and 


By PAvuL 


Other Stories. By Howarp Seety. 
Illustrated. 50 cents, 

718. A New Saint’s Tragedy. A Novel. 
By Tuomas A. PINKERTON. 50 cents, 


. Raling the Planets. A Novel. By Mina 
E. BURTON. 50 cents, 
. The Baroness. A Novel. 
ces M. PEARD. 50 cents. 
. Mrs. Dines’s ge ep A Mid-Atlantic 
Romance. y W. CLarRK Russet. 
Illustrated. 50 cents. 
Gut with His own Diamond. A 
Novel. By PAu. CusHINnc. 50 cents, 
Mr. East’s Experiences in Mr. Bel- 
lamy'’s. World. By Conrxap Wu- 
BRANDT. Translated by Mary J. Sar- 
FORD. 50 cents. 
. Evelyn’s Career. A Novel. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Dr. Edith Romney.” 60 


By FRran- 


714. 


713. 


cents. 

711. Elsa. A Novel. By E. McQueen 
GRAY. 50 cents. 

710. Dumaresq’s Daughter. A Novel. By 


GRANT ALLEN. 50 cents. 

. Miss Maxwell's Affections. A Novel. 
By RIcHARD Pryce. 50 cents, 

. Judith Trachtenberg. A Novel. Ly 
Kar_ Emit Franzos. Translated by 
(Mrs.) L.P. and C.T. Lewis. 40 cents. 

. The Uncle of an Angel, and Other 
Stories. By Tuomas A. JANVIER. 
Illustrated, 50 cents, 





| Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


| (Any of the above works will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
| Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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Haying seen the superior work done on our new 
Kodak films the World's Fair authorities have 
decided to sell no other film on the grounds, In 
order to enable our customers to make the largest 
possible number of pictures for the smallest outlay, 
we are now winding this film in spools of from 100 
to 2s0exposures. These are known as the Colum- 
bus spools, 

To still further insure success for our customers, 
we have purchased the exclusive concession for a 
film dark room on the grounds, and are erecting a 
building as headquarters for Kodakers, The use 
of the dark room will be free for changing films 
and plates, and competént attendants will make 
any slight repairs that may be necessary, without 
charge. If anybody comes to the Fair with a 
Kodak that will not work properly, we will replace 
it with one that is in good order. 


COLUMBUS SPOOLS. 
(with counter), : 
(without counter), 


Send § cents 
World's Fair het 
445 inches, 





HARPER’S 
AMERICAN 
ESSAYISTS. 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


Picture and Text. By Henry 
James. With Portrait and 
illustrations, $1 oo. 


From the Books of Lau- 
rence Hutton. With Por- 
trait. $1 oo. 


From the Easy Chair. 
Greorce WILLIAM 
With Portrait. 


By 
CurTIs. 
$1 OO. 


Criticism and Fiction. 
WittiamM DEAN 
With Portrait. 


By 
HowELLs. 
$1 00. 


Americanisms and Briti- 
cisms, with Other Essays on 
Other Isms. By Branpver 
Maztuews. With Portrait. 
$1 OO. 


As We Were Saying. 
CHARLES 
With 


tions. 


By 
DupLey “WARNER. 
Portrait and Illustra- 
$1 OO. 


Concerning All of Us. By 
Tuomas WENTWORTH HiccGIn- 
son. With Portrait. $1 oo. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(Be The above works are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to 
any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, 
on receipt of the price. 


@® @ ® eB 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 
HARPER'S WEEKLY............ 
HARPER'S BAZAR 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE... 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscrip- 
tions, Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
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Haviland China 


ON DECORATED WARE 


as avilands p, 


Limoges * 











IMPORTED BY PRINCIPAL CHINA DEALERS. 





OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 
Sold by all R 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS co., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


BALL'S Ka Re 








CORSETS! After Three Weeks’ Wear 
gy yh to us and 
CHICACO odnant COMPANY 
Chicago ar and New York. 


STERLING SILVER 


Cigar Catters. 


Artistically engraved ; of prac- 
tical onder value. Can be 
hung on watch chain. The 
most useful present that could 
be given a gentleman. Well 
adapted for prizes or favors 
at card parties, ans, etc. 
For Sale by ing Jewel- 
ers. If your jeweler has not 
ot it and will not order it rend 
& us and we will fill order 


through some reliable dealer. 


Enos Richardson & Co., 


23 Maiden Lane, New York. 


BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 

72 in., White and Cream ; 52 in., Bine, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINES FLOSS. 
J.B. LEESON wea os mnpeittline, 
317 Chureh | st. “9 N. ¥. Besten. 


MaLvind ‘ERE 


viesiom Spald eat ressint of Gab 
acai pa eiegeoon at a 





GENTS WANTED—The work is 


and ada to both n: 
GklO' STINSON & CO. Box ieee 


cary, seanent, 
eae old ther sex. 
Portland, Maine. 





se a 
Constable K Co 


SUMMER UNDERWEAR. 


“Cartwright & Warner's '’ Celebrated Man- 
ufacture Merino, Natural Wooi, and Silk and 


Silk ‘inion Suits and Format Garments. 


HOSIERY. 


Real Balbriggan Hose and Half Hose, Black, 
Tan, Slate, Cardinal,and Navy Blue, warranted 
fast colors, for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children. 


Proadvoay R 19th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


; |NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 


Be Young Again. 

USE LOFTIE’S 
SALVATOQIUN 
White, Gray, or 





free 
anything that is 3 laguctows, Is 
Chemists, cieogytoes, od. cht 
m c and citi. 
zens. We have hundreds of 
testimonials. 


ay N. Y., May 20. 


it—a restorer par excellence, superior to all a 
tirely free from mineral poisons so o! used for thi os papeee 
THERON BRADFORD, M.D. 
Send for catalogue—sent by express on of » $1.00 
per bottle. Agents wanted, 


HENRY LOFTIE & SON, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Pr Earn, one by mail, 
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for 


a. York. 


pti ale tf yg ES tn'New York by alady of 


Circular 








aa a BOND. 08 Lax! 68 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 








yet strong, wit 

general wear. 
Important! All the Priestle 

with the manufacturers’ name (B. 


a dust- ociating oa surface which ca’ 





A TISFACTORY “WEAR Gus 
dress goods are stam: 
&Co.). Oi 88 50 stamped they are 


WHAT IS CARMELITE? 


It is the lightest weight black silk-and-wool fabric made, eee 


Sheer and as cool as muslin ; 
Wt desirable for travelling purposes or 
, every 5 yards, ron the ender side of the seed, 


uses it to be 
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Vacation 
Suits, 


Cool, serviceable, oe. inexpen- ; 


sive—especially suitable for country 
and seashore 


Boys’ Light stripe Bedford cords, 
Short pants, sizes 6 to 15 years, $4.50. 
Long pants, sizes 14 to 18 years, $6.75, 
9 White Duck and striped Galatea 
Girls Eton suits, sizes 12 to 18 years, $5.00. 
Our stock of Vacation and Outin 
Goods for Children is unsu sed an: 
includeseverything from Hats to Shoes, 


Copatogus,  Tusatien Goods Children" sent 


Orders by mail have 
60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 





Columbias 


There is something about Co- 
lumbias different from all other 


= fee al is superlative quality 
e Columbia guarantee is as 


. Mig. 
New York, woh, Chicage = 





C OF THEM A L 
ONARCH CYCLI oho 


MONARCH CYCLE CO 





BOLGIANO’S 
Little Giant Water Motor 
work 


SEWING MACHINE, 
Lathe, Fan, Scroll Saw, ete. 





$. Calvert 
Patented, April 25, 1893. “BALTIMORE, moO. 





WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFITS 
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a large yellow envel 
pocket, and with a low bow pre- 
sented it to the minister, at the 
tame time saying, in tones that 
could be heard all over the church, 
“That's for you.” 

The minister,not wishing to have 
it appear that he cared anything 
about the fee, put the env: in 
his pocket, after thanking the 
bridegroom for it, As be had to 
get home before dark, he made his 
way out of the church, and getting 
into his baggy, drove off 
he took the envelope ont of his 
pocket and tore it open. His as- 





tonishment was great when he HE GROUND HIS TEETH. 
y found that it contained only a % = : 
small piece of brown paper, on 4 
/ which were scrawled these words : THE CUREALL. 4 
“ Mariah Ann and I are much obliged to you.” A Bazan reader who is blest with a large family, is _ 
. pe ee eee a strict disciplinarian, and never gives in to a refrac- 


“ You made a mistake tn calling that drama of yours tie One day the dessert was a pie whic seemed 


; iy * 
mivaninat > . , a play without a hero.” small for the number fo be sérved, and she said, “* Ob, 
PRESENCE OF MIND. we Why? It basn’t any heroes.” dear me, this pie won't go rownd.” 4 “ 
DON’T DESERT ME, Henny—Hen-eee!” * It's chock-fullof them. Every man whio braves an “Spank it and make it go round,” sang out a little 
“No, MAuD, | Won'’T;: I'M ONLY RUNNING FOR ASSISTANCE,” audience in a play like that is a hero.” —& _ voice from far down tlie ta 


4 eee 








A SUGGESTION FOR THE WORLD'S FAIR. AN ESCAPE WHICH PROVED A BOOM- 
Tueee are « hings the World’s Fair onglt RANG. 
to have and hagn't got The veteran of ‘49 had just finished relatin 
They are so many it is hard to catalogue the several exciting stories of coaching in the old 
t days in the West, and looked around triam- 
5 i take a man at least a year with no- phantly 
“ else te do “* Yaas,” approved a youth in white flannels, 
To nar them all, but here we have the more who saat on the plazza near him, as the veteran 
nportant few canght his eye. 
“ Mebbe you khow somethin’ about it *” emil- 
A specimen of that sweet band, Manhattan's ingly suggested the old man, in a patronizing 
swayger set way 
Whose .nowledge is confined to what there * Yaas,” replied the youth, “Ido. Lawst year 
, gues for etiqhette I had a very exciting expewience with a coach 
> Let him exhibit in a booth how men of pedi- Lawst.yeali was leap-yeah, ye know, and there 
gre was a girl at Newport who waited for an oppor- 
Can dress some sixty-seven times "twixt break- tunity topwopose, and she was so stwong-minded 
fast hour and tea. that we fellows nevah gave her a chance, because 
’ we knew we'd have to say yaas if she eval awsked 
A Boston girl—the kind our wits find useful us. Well, they had acoaching party one day and 
for their jokes I was invited, but at the jawet moment I found 
Whose meanlag, when she speaks, in words of J—aw—had to escort. Miss Newton, the stwong- 
ous length she cloaks minded dameel, and it so affected’me that I had 
Whose eyes a harper than the tooth of any a sunatwoke and couldn't go. So they took 
snake that goes, Cholly Budd in my place, and Cholly came back 
Yet wears from two to twenty pairs of specs engaged. I cried forgoy that night over my 
pon her nose narrow escape.” 
**Hamph!” interrupted the veteran, “ there's 
The Philadelphia man who weeps when far nothin’ in that.” 
from Quaker-town, “ Vaas, there was,” continued the youth; “ that 
Because he cannot get his nap before the sun wide wae one of the woret I evah failed to take 
goes down ; in my life. It was a wegular coaching accident, 
The youth of that same quiet borg who by and nearly bwoke my heart. Cholly mawied the 
odd chance is classed girl in June, and in daly she had an old uncle die 
Among the men who're known around aa be- who left her a million and a half. So, you see, 
ing “ very fast we have just as bad accidents nowadays,” he 
added, triumphantly, “‘ as they evah had in 4.” 
e A walking delegate, from where it matters not 
a bit, —— 
Ww gy ies oF — part as much as he “Why do people always say ‘Hi!’ when they 





want to stop a stage 7” 
“ They don't like to tantalize the horses by 


saying * Hay! ; 


And in some corner, guarded by a watchman 
wide awake, 
That lovely maid at boarding-echool who makes 


lead pie and cake ‘* Say, Bob,” said the zealous pew cnstom-house 


inspector, “I've canght a feller here in a lie. 
Shall I report bim?” 

“ What's the lie?” asked the other. 

** He's tryin’ to bring in a box he says only has 
giass in it, bat it's marked Fragile. What's the 


rate on Fragile 7 


The fair should be instructive jast as far as it 
can he, 

And it ehowld take a hint from that great 
vyriter o'er the sea— 

Balzac’s the writer that we mean, who dwelt 
down by the Seine— 











Chicego might do worse than have its “‘ Comé- —— 
die Hamaine. ‘You have saved my life, my brave fellow !" NO RELIEF. 
: os said Jimpson to the fireman. “ Here's a quarter “WAAL, HOW IS YE TER-DAY, Mistan Jonnson 7" 

“Pa, what's a carpet factory ?” for you.” “ Mis’ saB_e, James.” 

“A place where they make carpets." “1 cannot take it,” returned the fireman. “It “DID YE EVAN TRY A COUNTAH-IRRITANT 7” 

“ Well, pa, what's a satisfactory 7” is far too much. Your life is not so valuable.” “No; BuT I BEEN UNDAM A COUNTAHPANE FO’ A WEEK, AN’ DAT DON'T DO NO GOOD.” 

i. AN INTRODUCTION. A WISH 
, ’ = emer ‘ ’ He was a bashful man, was Trotter. He loved Miss . 

Budd so ardently that be was afraid to teli her 80, lest Yes, I agree that Swinbarne is 
his dream be resolved to ashes and smoke, and yet he A poet most sublime 
was certain that at the critica) moment she would aa: He's "bout my age—I sometimes wish 
“yes.” So it went on, and Trotter kept adding to bie I too "d gone into rhyme. 


stock of courage until he had ac- 
camulated almost enough to brave 
the inevitable. 

About that time Trotter eseorted 
his lady-love to a public reception 
given in bonor of one of the royal- 
ties who came to America to visit 
the World's Fair. They were ush- 
ered into the crowded room, and 
awaited theifpresentation. Finally 
the time came, and Trotter whis- 
pered to the man who did'the an- 
nouncing, “Miss Bodd ahd Mr. 
Trotter.” 

But the firet balf of the whisper 
was lost in the noise, and, to the 
horror of Trotter, be and 
Badd were presented as ‘* Mr. and 
Mrs. Trotter.” 

For a moment be was overcome; 
then his stock of conrage assert- 
ed itself, and forgetting all abont 
the personage before whom he 
stood,-he turned.to his fair com- 
pene and, ** Doesn't that go?” be 


They never noticed royalty. They 
were herried on in the crowd. Bat 
Trotter didn’t care, for be heard be- 
side him a gentle voice any, “* Yes.” 


ae 
The coachman in'a New York 
family had, been enffering from 
wirat be called “ general daybility ” 
for some months, and at last con- 
sented to see a .physician. 
doctor found him not 
ill, but in order to frighten him into 
rudence intimated that he should 
sorry to see him develop cerebro- 
spinal meningitis. The words had 
no bearing on Pat's case, and the 
Flea to himself as he used 
them, but they struck terror to the 
poor fellow’s heart. 
“And what's the trouble, Pat ?” 
asked hia mistress. 
“Och! of dan‘no’,” replied the 





gone!" 


THE CODE. “Poor Billy, he’s down on bis 

luck,” said Dawson. “His tailor 

CALLER. “ WHY ARE YOU WAVING YOUR HANDKERCHIEF. 50 WILDLY?” has turned on him. Billy always ~ 

- MURILLA. “SINCE PAPA MAS FORBIDDEN JACK THE HOUSE, WE HAVE ARRANGED A paid him on the in t 
CODE OF ST@NALS.” and the da: 

suit, and ‘the tailor he'd “Ur WAS AWFULLY CLEVER OF BABY. Tit HAD NEVER BEEN 
on the instalment TOLD WHAT FLOWERS WERE, BUT THE MINUTE NE SAW THEM 


’ 


: 


CALLER. “Wear ts it?” dress 
e MURILLA. “ WHEN SE WAVES 1118 HANDKERCHIEF FIVE TIMES, THAT MEANS,* Do you send 
LOVE MEY AND WHEN I WAVE FRANTICALLY IN REPLY, [tT M@ANS)* YE8, DARLING.’” plan too, hew Billy had HE sald. ‘Rwonst” 
CALLER. “AND HOW. DO YOU ASK OTHER QUESTIONS?” paid the vest, then a leg “BUT WHAT DOrs BwoRs MEAN?” 
MURILLA. “We pon't,. Taat'’s THE wWHoLe cope.” of the trousers, and so on.” “ PLOWERS, OF COURSE.” 





ee 








AN APPROPRIATE TERM. 


HE application of the term ‘‘chef” to 
cooks was certainly appropriate in the 
days of which Brillat-Savarin wrote, when he 
told this story to give some idea of the es- 
timation in which ccc\s were held by the 
bons-vivants of the past. According to the 
narrator, an Italian prince who had a Sicilian 
cook was once travelling to his provincial 
estates, taking with him his cook, together 
with his entire kitchen force, without whieh, 
so fond was he of the delicacies they were 
wont to prepare, he rarely if ever travelled. 
a a “a where = — along 
e precipice turned e of a project- 
ing rock, the prince, at the ‘head of his - 
cavalcade, heard a shriek, and the splash o 
a body falling into the torrent far below. 
With a face white with horror he pulled up, 
and looking back, exclaimed: ‘The cook! 
the cook! Ob, do not tell me it is the cook!” 
** No, your excellency,” cried a voice from 
the rear; ‘it is Don Prosdocemo.” 
The heaved a sigh of intense relief, 
then said; “ Ah, only the chaplain! ‘Thank 
goodness!” 


PICNIC HINTS. 
BY AGNES CARR SAGE. 


ROM May-flower bloom till brown nuts 
drop, pienics large and small are ever- 
favorite forms of entertainment, the urban 
dweller delighting to escape for even a 
day from brick walls and stony streets into 
** green fields and pastures fair,” while those 
nearer to “‘ Nature’s heart” enjoy many a 
gypsy tea or al fresco lunch on river-bank, by 
calm lake-side, or under the wild-wood trees. 
First, then, as to the most suitable dress to 
wear to these rustic functions, and as yet 
nothing has been devised better than the 
popular flannel or serge outing suit. with a 
silk or cheviot shirt waist, it being by all 
odds to be preferred to a white or light-lued 
print gown, the freshypess of which may be 
destroyed in an instant by a grass stain or 
an accident, and which often proves too cool 
should a shower or sudden fall in tempera- 
ture occur. 

A large hat, too, though picturesque, is apt 
to be a “ delusion and a snare,” especially if 
the trip be made by boat, the broad brim 
forming a wind-sail for every breeze that 
blows, and flapping uncomfortably above 
one’s flying bang, while the reflection from 
the water plays havoc with the complexion. 
Choose rather a close-fitting toque, turban, or 
sailor hat, and depend upon a parasol for 
shade, while the writer has found a gauze 
veil a wonderful protection against sunburn, 
although it is too thin to obstruct the air. 

The luncheon next comes in for considera- 
tion, and sandwiches are invariably the first 
thing suggested. But, dear picnickers, there 
is as much difference in sandwiches as there 
is in apartment-houses. The English lord 
who gave them their name woes A have relish- 
ed a slice of cold meat reposing for hours 
betwixt two dry slices of bread; but we fia 
de sitele folk consider such fare very low 
down in the epicurean scale. For really nice 
sandwiches, then, have light, flaky biscuits 
or fresh baker's bread cut and buttered as 
late as possible before leaving home, or, if 
the start be very early in the morning, kept 
overnight in the refrigerator closely wrapped 
in a damp cloth, and do not put. in the meat 
until the pienic-ground is reached. This 
should be chopped fine and well seasoned; 
but better yet is the delicious deviled ham 
or tongue which comes in small cans already 
prepared, and can quickly be spread on with 
a silver knife. Sardines cut in tiny bits also 
make excellent sandwiches, while the import- 
ed pdté de fois gras commends itself to many 
tastes. 

Nothing, however, I think, is quite so much 
appreciated on these occasions as nicely broil- 
ed or fried chicken, which should be careful. 
ly done up in paraffine paper, that it may 
not absorb the flavor of other viands, and 
Saratoga potatoes make a palatable accom- 
paniment. 

Building a brushwood fire and boiling cof- 
fee add much to the fun of an out-door meal, 
particularly on a chestnut frolic, when the 
days are crisp; but if this be impracticable a 
bottle of cold tea or coffee will likely be fan- 
cied by the elder members of the party rath- 
er than the ever-present lemonade. An agree- 
able change, too, from the regulation hard- 
boiled eggs will be found in fried eggs that 
have been laid on brown paper to extract 
the grease. 

A pail of ice is a veritable boon on a pic- 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“Too Many Cooks 


spoil the broth.’”? Probably because they 
don’t use 





Extract “ BEEF 


Armour’s Extract enables a poor cook to 


rival the ‘‘creations’’ of the most celebrated 
chef. Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a 
different soup for each day inthe month. We 

ook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 








nic, not only for the drinking water, but in 
which butter, wine, melons, etc., may be kept 
cool. Berries, cut-up pineapples, oranges, 
and peaches should always be put in self- 


sealin oo ars, and cake is far more dainty 
per Wiles sasensay tien trator poe 


napkins, are resigned to — prom- 

P , and must 
not be fastidious when impressed by the fact 
that “‘ fingers were made {and used likewise] 
before knives and forks,” yet the .mingling 
of flavors is to many Fm ge extremely un 
appetizing, and should be guarded against 
as far as possible. 

But in ere the “inner man” do 
not forget that a tidbit for the mind may 
also be acceptable, and a few clever conun- 
drums or entertaining puzzles will often 
come in with pleasing effect. It is not long 
since I saw a whole group of excursionists, 
each eagerly examining the Indian head that 
adorns our smallest coin, and gayly endea- 
voring to discover the fruit, flowers, animals, 
ete., therein contained, and thus solve the 
“Riddle of the Penny,” which one had cut 
from Harper’s Youne Prope and brought 
for the emusement of the rest. 

A pack of too, may well be slipped 
in the pocket which to while away an 
hour that might otherwise hang heavily; and 
if any of the merrymakers be at all versed in 
cage snl nowhere can she better exhibit 

er skill than in true Romany fashion under 


the greenwood tree. 
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around, is 


POWDER 


A 4 Pound Package 
for 25 Cents at any 
Grocers. 








The Only Dust 


that a good housekeeper is glad to have 


GOLD DUST. 


For cleaning and washing, nothing saves 
her so much labor, time and money as 






Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 



















Sunburn, Dandruff, CHAFING, PRICKLY HEAT, 
Odors from Perspiration, 
Speedily Relieved by 


Packer's Tar Soap 


+ An invaluable companion in the woods.” — Dr. Rowe, Am. Field, Chicago. 


“It has a wonderfully soothing and healing influence, and 
its use is really delightful.”—Journal of Health, N. Y. 


All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO., 8:1 & 83 Fulton Street, 


N. Y. 
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A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE. ’ ve 
d by advertising, and is artistic 


ment, Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, 


BOOK OF 
OUTDOORS 


Columbia Bicycles. 


The above is a wood engraving of it. 
thout framing. Size, 428 square aby = 
Mass. 

Articles on Lawn Tennis, 


G. A. Stewart; Cycli 
Walter Camp; Base 






It is li 
for any drawing-room. ounted for hanging 
t for five 2-cent stamps. Address Art Depart- 





by F. A. Kellogg; Yachting, by 
by Julian Hawthorne; Foot Ball, by 
l, by J. C. Morse; Horsemanship, 


by H. C. Merwin; Health and Rowing, by Benjamin Garno; Recreation and Sport 
anoes, by C. Bowyer Vaux. Sent for five 2-cent stamps. 


ALL ABOUT 
COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES 


A book of cycling information, 41 illustra- 
tions. The most comprehensive bicycle cata- 
logue issued. Free at our agencies. By mail 
for two 2-cent stamps. 


Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 
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~ KAYSER. 
PATENT 





TIPPED 


SILK 
GLOVES 


Are sold with a 
guarantee ticket 
that calls for 
another pair if 
the tips wear out 
If your dealer hasn't them, write to JULIUS 


KAYSER, New York, and he will see that you 
get them, 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 


of 


The finest assortment 
Turkish, Persian, and India 
Rugs to be seen in the city. 

Choice Oriental Rugs in all 
sizes. 

New style Portieres. Re- 
versible Bagdad Curtains in 
very choice colorings. 


Joseph Wild & Co., 
82 & 84 Worth St., 11 & 13 Thomas St., 
New York City. 


Phillips 
Brooks. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. ‘Wy the Rev. ARTHUR 
Brooks, D.D. lLilusirated. 32mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, 50 cents. (In ‘‘ Harper’s Black 
and White Series.”’) 

The countless admirers of the distinguished bishop, 
whose recent death called forth such widespread notice 
among all classes of people, will find in this book by his 
brother the ablest and tenderest review of a noble life 
and its lofty aims. 








PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above work is for sale by all booksel’ors, 
or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the 
price. 


* x & ~*~ OX 
* Kamous.* 


The Franklin Square Library series of cheap 
but first-class fiction, history, Saraghey and gen- 
eral literature, publi-hed by Harper & Brothers, 
New York, is ceeons. In the Franklin uare 
Song Collection the publishers have applied this 
idea to music, giving for fifty cents in each number 
what would otherwise many dollars. The 








| music is of the choicest, and the selections have 


been made with care and taste.— Detroit Fost. 


Numbers thus far issued, with Specimen j of 
| Songs for School and Home, sent without a 


BOOK COVERS. 


TASTEFULLY decorated cover is 
as pleasing an addition to a valua- 
ble hook as the frame is to a picture or 
the setting toa gem. Usually the em 
broidered covers are adjustable, and not 
identified with any single book, but can 
be used at pleasure for any book of the 
size they are fitted for. 

The method of making up the cover 
after the outside material has been em 
broidered or otherwise decorated has 
been too often described to need very 
thorough repetition, When not in posi 
tion it has something the appearance of 
a smal! portfolio supplied with flat pock 
ets or flaps on the reverse side, which 
hold the cover securely upon the book. 
The sides are made firm by an interlin 
ing of thick pasteboard, and the back 
piece which connects the sides is left un 
stiffened, except for the silk or linen 
lining 

Ordinarily one side of the cover re- 
ceives more decoration than the other, 
and sometimes where a pattern is em. 
broidered on one side the other has a 
diagonal band of velvet ribbon couched 
on with gold or silver thread, and some- 
times a line of the Greek or key pattern 
worked on the edge 

The illustration Fig. 1 shows a flow 
ing, continuous patiern, which would 
be charming if worked upon pale green 
ish-gray satin, with shades of light heli 
otrope for the figures and gold thread 
for the stems. The pattern should be 
worked flatly and very evenly in satin 
stitch, and well pressed before it is 
mounted, to give a satiny effect. Some 
of the larger figures could have an out- 
line of gold added. The lettering should 
be done in stem or outline stitch with 
fine silk. If the cover is for general 
use, title and author would naturally be 
omitted, and a name, monogram, or 
quotation could be substituted. The 
same pattern would be effective worked 
in tawny yellow, old-rose, or Pompeiian 
red upon blue short-nanped velvet; or 
it would be very decorative on thick 
white satin wrought with pale blue or 
pink, and the stems in silver thread. 

There is much leas work in the second 
pattern illustrated. The same stitch is 
used for the figuring. The stems are 
worked over and over with silk. There 
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is a fine smooth gray linen that is 
many thought more artistic for a 
cover than silk, satin, or velvet. Asa 
ground for the pattern under considera- 
tion the linen would be very pretty, es- 
pecially if the embroidery were done 
with some decided color. It might be 
wrought in a single shade of red, or 
several shades of the same color could 
be pleasingly used. The lettering may 
be written distinctly with a fine-point- 
ed pencil, and worked in outline with 
etching silk in black or any very dark 
color. When linen is used for the 
book cover, satin matching the color of 
the embroidery is generally chosen for 
the lining. 


OBSTACLES. 


8S a diamond when turned about 

shines brightly forth with new 
beauties and lights before hidden, so 
a truth turned around brings out new 
virtues, and gives added forces to the 
man who perceives it. 

“We acquire the strength of the ob- 
stacles we overcome.” we over- 
come them we acquire their strength. 
If we allow them to overcome us, they 
take away ours. Therefore our mission, 
our destiny, is to overcome them. 

So obstacles were not intended to stop 
us, to make us give up, or faint, or turn 
back. Ah no! They were meant sole- 
ly for us to overcome, and the power to 
do it waits only upon our will. 

Seen in this light, the obstacle which 
seemed formidable to me yesterday 
possesses no terrors to-day. ‘“* You are 
nothing but a thing for me to overcome,” 
cries my will, and its shout of triumph 
is but the forerunner of its victory. 


HISTORY IN TERRA-COTTA. 


‘ REEK civilization never seemed to 

J concern itself very much with wo- 
men. Life in Greece was lived by men; 
and although we have the great god- 
desses aud their like, there were few rep- 
resentations by which we might remake 
in our fancy the ways of life belonging to 
women in general until the unearthing 
of the little Tanagra figurines not many 
years ago from the tian graves. 
The greater part of these little figures, of 
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Fro. 2—DESIGN FOR BOOK COVER. 


which the very lar is scarcely more 
than a foot in height (and most of them 
are much less), are figures of girls and 
women, although young boys and chil- 
dren also appear among them, moulded 
of terra-cotta, only the fronts and sides 
finished elaborately, painted, after firing, 
with blue, green, red, yellow, rose, 
black, and lavender, which tints, al- 
though generally badly worn away, are 
in some instances preserved as fresh as 
they were the day when they were 
thrown into the graves. Often they were 
broken, as if it had been done purposely 
at the burial rites; but the fragments 
have been put together, and - give us 
almost a history of the domestic life of 
the women and children of their day as 
individuals. Here is the woman at 
home, with her light shoes on, some- 
times with red soles, with her long em- 
broidered robe, with her bare arms and 
bracelets. Here she is in the street, with 


her over-garment falling about her in © 


long folds of grace and color, her little 
mirror hanging under them, with her 
fan in her hand, and her round low hat 
on her elaborately dressed hair—for here 
we see her with her hair combed high 
on her head in a mass, here secured be- 
neath a handkerchief knotted over the 
forehead, here and curled and 
drawn back to fall down her shoulders 
in one loose twist. These show us how 


her admirer; here she mopes in melan- 
choly with her veil about her head; 
here she nurses Cupid on her knee; here 
she twirls her spindle and looks away 
and thinks of other things. Here are 
her children playing their little games, 
laughing, unconscious, perhaps with 
only one garment, harnessed to a 

cart as children play to-day, armed with 
—. and top and ball, riding a goat, 
pany others with a mask; here the 
ch has grown a lad, and is on his 
way to school with his master; and here 
he is lost in the pleasure of his cock- 
fight. But he has a place in these fig- 
urines only as he is necessary to the 
portrayal of the family life of the wo- 
men. And we find from the story that 
these litue figures tell that the women 


of Tanagra were much such women as 
ourselves, busy with their families, their 
loves, their work, their pleasures, a 
what would become of policies a 
nations. 


NEEDLESS CANDOR. 


** (\NE of the hardest questions to de- 

cide,” spoke, meditatively, the 
observing woman, “is how far one is 
justified in telling the truth.” 

“That is easy enough,” — the 
careless young — as if it was a 
conundrum, “ Always tell the truth, 
of course.” 

**Il won't ask whether you always 
speak it yourself,” coolly remarked 
observer, ‘‘ but I would like to ask you 
to recall the most unpleasant and least 
popular woman you ever met, and tell 
me co = 2 a — who = 
herself u ways telling peop 
opinion ot them pb their doings, and 
of saying exactly what she thought 
upon every subject under heaven, with- 
out any re, for other folk’s preju- 
dices or feelings.” 

**Why—I don’t know—yes!” slowly. 

“ The queer is,” went on the 
server, “the self-elected truth-teller is 
feared always, not loved. Why is this? 
She thinks it is because she is a martyr 
to the cause of truth, and prides herself 
still more on her virtue and consequent 


martyrdom. Is that so? She grows 
more and more ere She takes a 
fierce joy ins the cruelest truths 


to the natures least fitted to hear them. 
She triumphs in the ‘candor’ and 
: * , — enable her to do it. 
tisa t pity.” 

“What. is your opinion about it?” 
curiously, from the careless young per- 


son. 

There is a rare fine art in speaking 
the truth in love. Never wielding it in 
such a way that it can do harm or 
crush some sensitive soul. Nor is it 
necessarily always right to speak at all. 
There are virtuous reserves. 

One may be silent if one bas nothing 
as. Oe The haste to tell every 
little bit of gossip, ev unfortunate 
or hasty speech a friend ever utter- 
ed, is not induced by candor, but by 
pure malevolence. 








































































GLOVE-BOX AND WRITING-TABLE SET IN CARVED AND INLAID WOOD 


FROM THE SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART. 


Ho wide the range and how manifold the excellence 
of the work done by the Society of Decorative Art can 
rhaps be surmised from the dainty drawings by Mrs. 
hepherd given herewith. Yet these are but a very few of 
the many beautiful things to be seen atthe rooms of the 
society in 28 East Twenty-first Street, New York city. 

Attention has been directed in recent times to the fitness 
of carving, and more latterly the inlaying, of woods as a 
field of women’s work, and they are beginning to demon- 
strate their ability in the minor varieties of this form of 
decoration. Some specimens are illustrated in the group 
above, comprising a mahogany glove-box and a set of writ- 
ing-table furnishings, hook and stationery racks, pad and 
oe roller, in olive-wood, satin-wood, and mahogany, 
tastefully inlaid. There is also a telegram-case illustrated 
with this group, made of sole-leather, with an etched decora- 
tion in pyrography, or burnt-work. 

An article that appeals to another sense beside that of the 
eye is the automatic door harp, of which an illustration is 
pba This small instrument has horizontal musical strings, 
somewhat like a zither; attached to the frame above are 
fifteen strings, each terminating in a leaden ball, one to cor- 
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respond with each 
musical string. Every 
movement of the door 
a the ee sway- 
nst strings, 
out their 
sweet tones. The 
frame is richly deco- 
rated in ancient Egyp- 
tian style, in silver and 
colors, with designs of 
lotus buds and flowers. 
The wood-box in this 
illustration is covered 
with Indian-red leath- 
er, and studded with 
brass nails of gradu- 
ated sizes, forming 
scroll designs. The two- 
—— anes hg 
re) y-blue plush, 
wile’ poodle of white 
satin, decorated with 
delicate —_eighteenth- 
century French em- 
broidery of wreaths, 
festoons, and flower 
baskets. A novel addi- 
tion are the deep gray- 
blue satin pockets, 
which occupy the part of the panels below the 
embroidery. Displayed as a background to this 
sketch is a notable piece of handiwork, a bed- 
spread embroidered in Italian Renaissance style. in 
a conventional pineapple design. The — is 
cream satin, the work in silks and gold thread. 
An extremely fine specimen of Louis Seize rib- 
bon-work is a rich table cover of delicate satin, 
with a design of wreaths and bow-knots, and a 
festooned border. The price put upon this piece 
of work is $200. The same style of ribbon-work 
is used also on photo frames and fancy boxes. A 
handkerchief-box and table screen illustrated have 
a decoration of the new spangled embroidery. A 
slip book cover is of white linen, embroidered in 
linen floss. A centre-piece illustrated is of heavily 
wrought linen braid lace. The sofa-pillow is 
of scrim canvas, transparent over yellow satin; 
the large foliated design is heavily outlined, and is 
filled in with open fancy stitches. A frill of lace 
shading another of yellow satin surrounds the edge. 
The unique high-cornered sofa upon which this 
cushion is displayed is from a new model by Laun 
& Sons of this city. 
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AUTOMATIC DOOR HARP, WOOD-BOX, SCREEN, AND BEDSPREAD, 


ARTICLES IN EMBROIDERY AND SPANGLE-WORK, FROM TUE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART. 
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HUSBANDS RELATIONS. 


JYROBABLY there was never yet a well- 
disposed bride who did not begin her 
married life with the firm intention of mak 
ing her husband’s relations her own—that is, 
unless she knew them pretty intimately be- 
fore the wedding 
that within three years of the marriage she 
has more than once declared to herself be- 
tween set teeth, or in a burst of hot tears: 
There is no use in trying! Relations-in 
law will be relations-in-law always! They 
can't be real true! 
Naturally there are exceptions to this rule, 
and when one finds a family where the wife 
nd her husband's mother and sisters are on 
oi terms, it speaks volumes for the ami 
ility and a laptability of both sides. But 
these instances are rare enough to call forth 
vulmiring commeuts from the beholders, while 
the reverse is so commonly the case as to 
cause little remark. Of course well-bred 
people wash their soiled linen at home, and 
do not flaunt their family disagreements in 
the face of the public, but the discord is none 
the less felt because unacknowledged. 
In most homes the son of the house is so 
med that his choice is considered 
Seldom, however, does the af 


highly estes 
lucky girl 


fection bestowed upon the married son em- 
brace the daughter-in-law, and place her on 
the same footing that he holds. Legally 
they may be one; in the thought of his fam- 
lly they are two 


Be it remarked, in parenthesis, that this 
tiitude is not assumed by the girl's people 
towards her betrothed or her husband. He 
is usually received with open arms, and 
made one of the family at once. The tie 
strengthens with time, until often there seems 


more probability that he will forget his own 
people and his father's house than that his 
wife will 

I do not mean to imply that the husband's 


relations receive his wife with overt animos 


On the contrary, she is often met cor 
dially—nay, affectionately. But she is for 
tunate if she does not perceive, even at the 
lurking spirit of criticism in her new 
kin that becomes more apparent as familiar- 
ity increases. Her dress, her cookery, her 
the care she takes of her hus 
band’s income and of his buttons, and, above 

ll, the training she bestows upon her chil- 
poor Dick's children,” their paternal 
stives call them—all are subjected to a 
closeness of scrutiny, a severity of judgment, 
that are intensely trying. Listen a moment 
to a few married women comparing notes on 


the subiec 


outset, a 


housekeeping 


aren 


My husband tells me I am never natural 
when his mother is visiting me,” says a wife 
of six years’ standing. ‘‘ But I know that I 


and my affairs are under a microscope all 
the while she is in the house. Mother B 
brought up a family of seven, and she feels 
she knows just how | ought to manage ev- 
erything. She is very devout, and I am not; 
she thinks it a crime to go to the theatre or 
to dance, and I approve of both. Her chil 
dren never dared hint that their souls were 
their own in her presence; end my babies and 
I are, in her eyes, on shockingly familiar 
terms. So I put myself through a course of 
runes and prisms before she comes, and go, 
fic Agag, ‘ very delicately’ all the time she 
is in the house. If 1 don’t run up a flag and 
sing a pean of praise when she goes, it is 
only out of consideration for my husband’s 
fee lings.” 

Mothers-in-law are bad enough, but sis- 
ters-in-law are worse,” says another of the 
band. ‘‘ One of mine came to visit me when 
I had been keeping house about three months. 
I had visited her once, and we had been on 
very pleasant terms; but when she entered 
my house it was with every sense on the 





| endure their strictures, and ( 


alert lest some blunder of mine should es- | 


cvpe her notice. She ordered My servants 
about; told me gently, but firmly, of dust on 
the cornice moulding and rust on the water- 
more than hinted at the extravagance 
of my table; and wound up by a lecture on 
my conduct to my husband and his fam- 
ily.” 

‘‘ All sisters-in-law are like that,” asserts a 
third victim, gloomily. ‘Mine used to 
worm herself into the confidence of my chil- 
dren and learn all their little nau htinesses, 
and then take me to task for neglecting the 
moral and religious training of the poor crea 
tures to an extent that permitted of their 
committing the sins they had confessed to 
bh 2 | n 

The list of grievances might be continued 
ad lib., bat let one more suffice. A youn 
girl who had listened to some such expert- 
ences as those related above, and who had 
inwardly resolved that her relatives-in-law— 
when she had them—should not be such bug 
bears to her as they seemed to be to most of 
her woman friends, began her betrothal with 
the firm intention of winning the affections 
of her promised husband's parents, She 
begged for an invitation to visit them in their 
home in a secluded New England village 
and there she staid with them for two wee 
conforming herself, so far as in her lay, to all 
their tastes and habits, and endeavoring in 
every way to act a daughter's part. Not 
then or afterwards, did either father or 
mother acknowledge, by word or deed, that 
the young lady who had staid with them 
was anything more than a casual visitor, 
whose whim it was to be attentive to the de- 
sires and customs of her hosts 
no word of affectionate welcome into the 
family, no intimation that the young guest 


yipe 
pes, 


ounce 


| not feel, 


Equally probable is it | 
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| was to be the wife of the son of the house. 


He, poor fellow, did all he could to make up 
for the coldness, and explained laboriously 
that it was his father’s and mother’s way— 
that they were undemonstrative even to their 
own children. But the lame und well-mean- 
ing excuse could not obliterate in the girl's 
memory the coldness with which she had 
been received. Chilled, disheartened, an‘ 
tagonized, she returned to her home thor- 
oughly cured of any hope of ever being one 


| with her husband’s relations. 


The situation could be easily dismissed 


| were it not for one complication. The wife’s 





There was | 


new kin are those who have always been 
nearest and dearest to him who is now near- 
est and dearest to her. To him they are his 
own, not relations-in-law. Except for this 
she could treat them with the cool civility, 
the polite reserve, she would accord any 
other acquaintance to whom circumstances 
obliged her to show certain attentions, and 
could free herself from any suspicion of 
wounded feeling on account of their cold- 
ness, indifference, or criticism. But this 
course is debarred her. 
sake she must simulate a cordiality she does 
must invite his relatives to the 
house when she would infinitely prefer that 
they should stay away, must even accom- 
pany her husband on visits to their homes 
under penalty of being accused of having 
alienated him from his family, must patient- 
ly—or at least with outward forbearance— 
possibly) well- 
meant interference, or else win the reputa- 
tion of being ill-tempered as well as incom- 
petent. The love that lightens service must 
be hers in full force before she can achieve 
this. 

In charity for the relations-in-law let it be 
said that they merely look at matters from 
their own point of view. Their son, their 
brother, is so dear to them that they wish to 
bring his wife up to their ideal of what she 
should be. But the effort to remodel the 
character of a grown woman is a hopeless and 
thankless task that can only bring misery to 
subject and operators. 

The best attitude generally for the wife to 
adopt towards her new relations is that of 
those blessed non-expectants who are never 
disappointed. Unless she has previously been 
bound to them by the ties of friendship or 
affection, she need not hope that the new 
union will necessarily endear her to them. 
Avoiding premature effusiveness, she should 
yet stand prepared to meet friendly advances 
half-way, determined to make many sacri- 


fices for her husband’s sake, to live at peace | 


with his family, and resolved that if there 
must be coldness between her and them the 
blame shall not be laid at her door. Above 
all, she should never seek to alienate her 
husband from his family because of any 
slight she may have received or fancied she 
received from them. Possibly her course 
may not be appreciated by him or by them, 


but she will at least have the comfort of feel- | 


ing that she has done her best. 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS. 


A PORTRAIT of Chaucer, on a panel of 
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